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CHAPTER I. 



** L. What, say you, of the Welsh? 
6. The Welsh ?— oh, you shall hear.*' 

Old Plat. 



There exist many differences of opinion 
relative to the question — " Are the Welsh a 
handsome race or not?" Pedestres recollects 
having seen but one young woman whom he 
thought thoroughly and critically beautiful : 
— and that face he has not forgotten. It is a 
rare thing, perhaps, not to find universally, 
such as we should call pleasing countenances : 
^ — ^but if we refer to the critically perfect, there 
tfiey certainly fall short. The figure seldom 
IQ rises above the mediocrity — ^the face is gene- 
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rally round — the eyes black and sparkling — 
the hair mostly dark — ^and the expression 
sweet and sensible. Although dark hair is 
now the standard colour amongst the Welsh, 
yet we are told that some of their ancient 
princes and noble ladies possessed "yellow" 
or "red" locks. **Gruffudd (ab Cynan, the 
founder of the first royal tribe) in his 
person," says Yorke ; " was of a moderate 
stature, having yellow hair, a round face, and 
agreeable complexion, &c." He married Ang- 
harad, daughter of Edwyn-ab-Grono, founder 
of the third royal tribe of Wales : — and her 
hair was " of a, flaxen colour." 

Boadicea's is described also as having been 
" yellow." I am mistaken if I have not 
somewhere readj that yellow or red hair is of 
Scandinavian original : — ^but it is impossible 
to know whether the tresses of these person- 
ages were really dark, as we now usually see 
those of their descendants, or light as described 
by ancient authors: — for it was the fashion 
among them to wet the head with a chalky 
lixivium, and so turn "The shade and gloss 
of the raven's wing" into a dull, dead, and 
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sandy ochre. — So much for taste two thousand 
years ago. — ^The dress of the females is un- 
becoming, except the hat : — ^they are habited 
much now as they always have been ; and it 
is astonishing that they should have retained 
the identity of past ages to so late a period, 
almost unchanged. Tliey wear the pais or 
petticoat, even as it is represented on the 
most antique coins and medals : and over that 
the short ^trn—- the gcmiuicvm of Varro— 
gathered in at the waist, with short sleeves ; 
or, if long, usually turned up over the elbow. 
Tacitus says that the German women wore short 
sleeves to their dresses; but this is equally 
applicable to the Celts. Meyrick gives 
Boadicea with short sleeves, from the most 
approved authorities: and the goddess Set- 
locenia has the same. The modems in some 
instances seem to have doffed the gum^ — con- 
tent only with the pais : it is made of flannel, 
as they call it ; of a dark brown or puce colour, 
variegated in South Wales by lighter stripes, in- 
tersecting each other at right angles, chequer- 
wise ; but in the North these stripes run only 
parallel to one another from top to bottom. 

b2 
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The ancient British ladies, according to Pliny 
and Strabo, were fond of purple, blue, light 
and dark red, and violet. Light and dark red 
seem to have endured through centuries, and 
maintained their places till to-day, for it is in 
these colours that their flannels are principally 
dyed. They appear to wear no stays; and 
consequently the bust is entirely devoid of all 
compactness of figure. In modem Deheubarth 
they seldom wear shoes or stockings, unless 
it be in the large towns : but if they are going 
to market from the country, or to any place 
where they choose to study neatness, they will 
walk many miles with their clean shoes in 
their hands or slung over their shoulders, and 
don them on arriving at the suburbs. Neither 
do they use shoes in North Wales, save under 
particular circumstances ; but they cover their 
legs— not with stockings— but with something 
that more resembles a gaiter than anything 
else. It is a stocking, all except the foot : 
there is a long point that descends down the 
instep; and to keep this in its place, and 
prevent it from slipping up, it is hooked by a 
loop over the second -toe^ or that next the great 
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one« These hermaphrodite stochingo-gaiters 
are made of black or gray worsted — mostly 
black — and in the north the occupation of 
knitting, even as they walk about, is the all 
in all with the Welsh women. The head-gear is 
the only becommg appurtenance — ^and this is 
graceful only on high-days and holy-days, 
when they court appearances. The hair of 
Boadicea, eighteen hundred years ago, was 
long, and flowing down her back : — the hair of 
the princess Angharad, more than a thousand 
years afterwards, is also described as long : — 
but the daughters of Brute now generally con- 
ceal their hair altogether. Usually they tie 
the head and shoulders up in a handkerchief, 
the prevailing colour of which I think is a 
brownish yellow. This was a favourite dye 
of old among the Gauls and Celts : — the Em- 
peror Tetricus wore it when he appeared in 
the habit of a Belgic*6aul ; and O'Neil, the 
Irish chieftain, with his followers visited the 
Qiieen of England in saffron-coloured tunics. 
The dye was prepared from a lichen called 
cwppan-cerrig, L e. rock-cups. It is tied under 
the chin — ^the hair entirely hidden — ^and a 
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man's hat is placed over that : but on soihi^: , * 

occasions the younger may be seen witli iii: ' 

.* * 

broad frill round their good-humoured chuhj^.r.' 

•. '^ i • ■ •-■ ■ ■ •". ■ 

faees-r-drooping ringlets — ^and a h&t,'i^t5|&ewfti? • 
the shape of a lady^s riding-hat, i^sAJB&l!ll¥^^ 
on and neat. Then, oh then, all y^';^^;^.?-^] 
swains, look out and take care of yoiirlicfq^ifrrTy 
A beautiful and virtuous woman is the sitBlim^^iir:. 
of Heaven s creations. — -'^^w"* 
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CHAPTER II. 



(I 



To sit on rocks, to muse o'er flood and fell. 
To slowly trace the forests' shady scene ; 
Where things that own not man's dominion dwell, 
And mortal foot hath ne'er, or rarely, been. 
To dimb the trackless mountain all miseen, 
With the wild flock that never needs a fold ; 
Alone o'er steeps and foaming falls to lean ;•— 
This is not solitude : 'tis but to hold 
Converse with Nature's channs, and view her stores unroUed." 

Cbildb Harold. 



This stanza suits gloriously for a motto to the 
chapter I am now about to spin ; for the scene 
must here verge from the haunts of man, and 
shift to bare mountains and trackless wilds. 
I think his lordship must have written these 
verses puiposely for me : — ^yet there is one 
thing only that makes it a query — ^he speaks 
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of forests in the second line. Now, there is 
no forest — ^ah, not a tree, shrub, bush, or leaf 
— on the wildest tracks of these high-running 
seas of rock. But never mind — 'twill do — 
'tis a good fit for a chance make. 

Thus much in a parenthesis, we will sup- 
pose. •= 

It is Pedestres' intention, from this point, 
to cut directly across the country from west 
to east. With the exception of following the 
Wye to Monmouth, he has hitherto nearly 
coasted the land of leeks throughout his wan- 
derings. It is time now to drive inland : — let 
us make for Montgomery, or some other place 
bordering on the Marches. We shall then be 
enabled to observe the decrease in manners, 
dress, and language, of the sons of Brute as 
we approach the confines of England, and 
peep more into the sphere of the descendants 
of the intruders Hengist and Horsa. 

Almost immediately after quitting the ponti- 
ferous architecture of his infernal majesty, the 
road emerges from foliage and verdure, and 
belts the mountains of a wild and savage dis- 
trict. Fields are no longer seen — hedges 
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vanish from the sight — ^and every feature puts 
on the aspect of loneliness and desolation. 
These mountains, however, are not rugged and 
precipitous, like the Snowdonian range ; hut 
are for the most part glohular, and bounded 
by curved outlines. The scanty pasture that 
attempts to grow on them, almost fails in the 
effort ; and can scarcely conceal the blue tinge 
of the slaty rock, that looks out firom between 
the stinted blades of grass. 

A gentleman on horseback overtook Pedes- 
tres on the hills, after he had been about an 
hour and a half without having observed a 
sign of human life ; and saying *' Good morn- 
ing," passed on. Some time after this, Clavi- 
leno and his lord came up with a new India 
handkerchief lying on the ground. We have 
not the smallest doubt but that it had taken a 
secret flight from the equestrian's pocket : — 
no matter — Providence was kind, and it were 
almost an act of ingratitude not to have 
accepted and been thankful for the favours 
which she had thrown in their way. The 
knapsack was so full, and the flute and the 
itinerant library so voluminous and weighty, 

b3 
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that, verily, there was no possibility of car- 
rying any thing more : — otherwise, as sure as 
&te, it should have found an owner, who 
would haye considered it property fairly and 
lawfully obtained. Pedestres was honest 
enough to leave it for its rightful master (who 
he afterwards heard was to return that way 
in the evening), and resign that which he did 
not wcmt. He spread it wide on the bank, 
close beside the beaten way, and placed a large 
stone upon each corner — for it was windy :— 
he tore a blank leaf from his pocket-book, and 
pinned it to the handkerchief; and that done 
he wrote the single word Quis ? on the paper. 
This manoeuvre will be quite intelligible to 
all those who have been to Tiverton school. 

With extreme satisfaction, and the inward 
applause of a clear conscience, he proceeded 
on his route, which skirted the mountains at 
about one-third their height. The weather 
since yesterday, had become boisterous and 
cold : — the thermometer had fallen ten or fif- 
teen degrees, and much rain had descended 
during the night. Heavy and threatening 
clouds were rolling across the sky, at times 
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totally enveloping the summits of the moan* 
tains within the volume of their own vapour : 
and at others, a whirling eddy wind would 
sweep them away for an instant, and discover 
the lofty peak beautifully lit up by a bright 
gleam of sunshine, and glittering from 
amongst the scowl of surrounding darkness. 
The flats and bottoms were mostly composed 
of bogs and morasses, out of which the Welsh 
cut peat for firing ; and the depths of the val- 
leys were chafed and furrowed by the rushing 
of a resolute torrent. The sudden and copi- 
ous fall of rain had conisiderably swollen these 
streams, and rendered them almost impassable 
to peregrinators on their own stumps : and in 
some places the road dipped down and forsook 
the sides .of the mountain, allowing the unruly 
current to pass over it. On arriving at one of 
these dips into the valley, Pedestres found a 
sudden and unlooked-for check: — ^the water 
was flowing hastily over the road, and to the 
depth of about a foot and a half. In dry 
weather there was an available "jpoiife- 
stone-fiyrdy^ or ^^ pobble-fordj' that had been 
laid down for foot-passengers ; but the step- 
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ping-Stones now were deeply covered and 
invisible. "This is a very pretty go," said 
Clavileno ; " but it's no good, master — ^we 
must cross somehow. Methinks the best way 
to get otier will e'en be to get through.^* 

" I think so too," answered the other, sitting 
down on a rock^ and taking off his shoes and 
'stockings. 

He turned his trousers up to his knees, and 
waded into the middle of the water : — it felt 
as cold as ice. — ^When thus far, he stopped to 
tuck up the tail of his surtout coat, as he 
thought it hung too low; and in doing this, 
he nearly let go one of his stockings. He was 
in a little bit of a quandary to be sure ; for 
he was obliged to use the utmost caution and 
careful navigation in order to prevent the 
rushing force of the torrent from carrying 
away his legs from beneath him. But he 
cared not for appearances — he felt that there 
was no living creature within miles of him — 
and he thought he would at all events get out 
of the difficulty effectually, if not with grace 
and elegance. Oh, how we are deceived in 
our worldly calculations ! — ^no living creature 
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within miles of him! — ye gods, what a fake 
idea! At that very instant there were two 
bright eyes gazing on his actions ! — ^In the 
midst of the endeavour to rescue his stocking 
from a watery grave, he heard a dog bark. 
'^Confound that!'' exclaimed he, with the 
alarmed feeling of one who is caught in tin* 
dress; ''who would have supposed that any 
creature in the world could have been so 
near?" — He raised his eyes, and beheld — ^what 
did he behold ? — ^Why , at the distance of not 
ten yards, there stood a pretty, youthful, and 
blooming shepherdess, with her dog by her 
side, and smiling as if highly amused at what 
she saw. Pedestres' first thought was, to 
drawn himself at once. But we sometimes 
think twice on what we do ; and our second 
resolutions are often very different from our 
former : — it happened so now. * * FU not drown 
myself," said he; "but 111 get out of the 
water, for it is very cold. She is but a Welsh 
girl — she's deuced pretty though — ^and what 
signifies if she does see me in a rum plight?" 
A rjim plight he must have been iu, and 
reason she had for merriment. In his left 
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hand, he held one boot and his stockings, and 
the other boot he carried between his teeth. 
Both g^-t-rs were twisted round his neck ; — 
the tails of his coat turned up ; — his trousers 
above his knees ; — knapsack on his back ; — 
and with Clavileno he carefully felt his way. 
How sentimental was the figure to appear 
before a lady ! — But Pedestres emerged from 
the water in spite of her glances — sat down 
upon the bank — and arranged his toilet. The 
whiles he donned his clothes, she retired to 
some distance, and was sending her dog up 
the mountain to collect a scattered flock of 
sheep. Never did a dog display greater sa- 
gacity : — she remained below, and directed 
her canine squire in any direction, when at 
any distance, simply by signs or mere words. 
He comprehended every thing as precisely as 
if he had understood the native language of 
his mistress. 

Pedestres was about to continue his journey, 
and ungallantly leave the fair one behind: 
yet what knight-errant ever was blest with a 
more happy and favourable opportunity of 
couching his lance in defence of wandering 
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and lonely beauty ? — ^Why, the pith of every 
romantic tale hinges on the adventore of a 
knight meetmg with a lady in a strange land 
— fer in the wilderness— and disconsolate, 
alone. Perhaps Pedestres was shy: — ^but it 
came on to rain like fury ; and he then thought 
he might find an excuse for introducing him* 
self. The girl had an umbrella in her hand ; 
and she very wittingly covered, not only her 
head and shoulders from the storm, but her 
feet and entire person also. She sat down 
against the side of the mountain, so as to 
reduce her height to as small a measurement 
as possible; and then putting the umbrella 
over her, she held the margin with one hand 
close to the ground on the windward side. 
She was perfectly secure from the raging ele- 
ments — ^and perfectly picturesque in appear- 
ance. — Methought it was Venus under a 
Bcollop-shell . — 

The scene was too inviting. — Our hero ap- 
proached her: — she smiled with the look of 
uncorrupted nature — ^with the look of inno- 
cence, inspired by an ignorance of town breed- 
ing, and the arts of mixed society — ^with the 
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frank smile that one friend gives to another — 
and with the pure expression of all absence of 
guilty mock-modesty, and questionable morals. 

Pedestres addressed her in English. — She 
understood him not, but gave him a sentence 
in Welsh. — He understood her not, and told 
her so in English. — She was all adrift, and 
(perhaps) told him so in Welsh. — He said, 
" We must try some other language, for 
tongues are of no use to us." — She answered, 
tol de rolf something or other, Idont know what. 
— He shrugged his shoulders in despair, for 
it was a bad job. — She shrugged hers in 
answer, and then burst out laughing. 

It was very plain, however, that he was in- 
viting himself to one comer of her umbrella — 
she saw ' that — ^but her unsophisticated and 
rural education made no scruple to beckon his 
approach. She drew herself up more com- 
pactly — collected her wandering garments 
more closely round her to make room — and 
then patted the ground with one hand beside 
her, as much as to say. Come and sit here. 

It happened somehow we suppose, or in 
some way — ^yet we know not how — ^yet it must 
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have been somehow, or else no how — ^but it so 
happened, that in the next instant we find 
Pedestres snugly sheltered from the shower, 
cheek by jingo— cheek by jole I mean — ^with 
this fiur damsel. We will not inquire what 
they talked about — 'twas nothing; — we will 
not suppose that their lips came in contact- 
why should we? — and we will not imagine 
that an unholy thought existed between them. 
If such a thought did spring into existence, 
truly it had no part with her. The dog, whom 
she called " Bugail," sat patiently on the grass 
at a little distance, now and then eyeing the 
new comer: but he would gently close his 
eyes as if drowsy, and appeared to feel no 
apprehension for the safety or honour of his 
mistress. 

Now I do beseech the reader to be convinced, 
that this simple shepherdess entertained the 
purest feelings in her heart during the whole 
of the scene ; — there is not the slightest 
doubt of it. She was full of frankness, good 
humour, and good feeling: — she was unsus- 
pecting herself, and consequently thought that 
the same immaculate chastity reigned within 
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the bosom of every one else: — she was a 
stranger to the world of intrigue— <to the 
practice of hypocrisy — ^and to the contamina- 
tion of society's tactics. Bred on the wild 
mountains, among a few friends as primitive as 
herself, she was ignorant of deception, polity, 
or dissimulation: and seemed by her indif- 
ferent manner to consider Pedestres as a 
brother, or the playmate of her childhood. 
Had he been a villain, or had the greatest 
villain on earth been in his place, her very 
innocence must have disarmed him. It were 
a thing impossible, to have entertained a 
wrong thought for the space of two seconds, 
when in her society ; for had the first second 
engendered such a feeling, the succeeding one 
would have nipped its further growth in the 
bud. To have taken an advantage over such 
ingenuousness, would have been horrible — ^it 
couldn't have been done. 

The reader shall here leave them as long 
as he likes — that is, as long as he chooses to 
pause between the end of this chapter, and the 
beginning of the next. 
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CHAPTER III. 

** Au9t, Wliat the devQ art thou ? 
Faulc. One that win play the devili sir, with you 
An a' may catch your hide and you alone.*' 

" T his hand of mine 

Is yet a maiden and an innocent hand, 
Not painted with the crimson spots of hlood. 
Within this bosom never entered yet 
The dreadfol notion of a murderous thought." 

Kino Johk. 



After having left the Devil's Bridge seven 
miles behind, we arrive at Steddfa Gerrig — 
cross a small brook, which happens to be the 
head of the river Wye, and enter the county 
of Montgomery. The source of the Severn 
is but three miles off; and this great river, 
which we crossed in the steamer from Bristol, 
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is SO narrow among the heights of Plinlimmon, 
that a child can step across it and say, *'^Lock 
a daisy me /" Plinlimmon, or Pumlumon, — 
the hill of five beacons — rises 2463 feet above 
Neptune's salt-marsh, and is peculiarly dif- 
ficult of ascent, owing to its ruggedness on 
the steeps, and boggy nature on the shelves. 
The spring which swells into the Severn, gushes 
from a hole in the rock, surrounded by peat 
and situated near the top : it is a strong chaly- 
beate, and deposits a thick ochrous crust as it 
flows through its uneven channel. In 1401, 
Owen Glyndwr stationed himself here with 
140 men, and kept the surrounding country 
in continual terror and harassment. 

Llangerrig is a small village, and Llanidloes 
a small town : — Llandinamis six miles further, 
and Newtown eight beyond Llandinam. 

It is striking the change that is observable 
in the manners of the people inhabiting the 
district bordering on Newtown, and the dis- 
trict lying round Plinlimmon : — such a child 
of nature as screened Pedestres from the rain 
two days ago, and thirty miles behind us, is 
not to be found here. The Welsh langu^e 
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has gradually, yet hastily, died away on the 
ear, during our progress inland. English is 
spoken immediately on the coast for manifest 
reasons : — it is the resort of the English, — it is 
more liable to be visited by trade, and foreign 
comers connected with trade — and its towns 
are larger, more mixed in their species of po- 
pulation, and consequently, less original. As 
soon as we quit the coast, we instantly step 
back many centuries : — ^we see the ancient 
Briton, as he was — and our modem senses are 
greeted with sounds and with customs wholly 
new and foreign — ^yet wholly old and indi- 
genous. Welsh was not spoken much at Llan- 
dinam — less at Llanidloes — and in Montgo- 
mery Pedestres does not recollect to have 
heard one word. The county town is small, 
and not particularly striking in appearance. 
The hill on which rest the few remains of the 
castle, in elevated and commands a fine view : 
and on another hill not distant far, are to be 
seen the indications of an ancient British for- 
tress, of some strength, defended by four 
ditches. From Roger de Montgomery the town 
derives its name — ^that is, its present name. 
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for before his time, it was called Tre&Idwin, 
or Baldwin's Town. Roger was Earl of 
Shrewsbury, and in 1092 took it from its 
parent Baldwin, a lieutenant in the service of 
William the Conqueror. The castle was bom 
in the eleventh century ; and died under the 
hands of Oliver Cromwell — ^that great castle- 
doctor, whose iron pills proved the death of 
all the fortresses in the kingdom. 

When Clavileno and his master quitted 
Newtown for Montgomery, they observed, a 
suspicious and shabby-looking man linger 
after them for a considerable distance. At 
first they scarcely remarked it; but after 
having walked nearly three miles without 
getting rid of him, although they had had 
recourse to several schemes to disengage 
themselves, they felt persuaded that his lin- 
gering behind them was not accidental. In 
his appearance he was a needy villain ; up to 
anything to turn profit on himself, and that 
would stick at nothing where gain was the 
prize. He was not in rags, yet he was not 
so vulgarly glittering in attire as to pass for 
one of the London swell mob. He was, pro- 
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bably, some idle mechanic, who loved the 
beer-shop better than any honest calling : and 
if robbery would get money, well and good — 
if not, try something worse. We should ima- 
gine that his maxim consisted in a sentence 
once quoted by Lord Chesterfield — * * Get money 
— honestly if you can — ^bnt at any rate, get 
money.'* Or as Horace says — '* Querenda pecu- 
nia primum — mrtm post «9fm9»o«''-— or Pope— 

'' Get money, money, stUl, 
And then let virtue follow, {fihe tot//.'' 

Perhaps Pedestres did him an injury by 
suspecting him — ^but we shall see. 

The road was bounded on one side by the 
Severn, a considerable river here, and quite 
deep enough for a footpad to drown any tra- 
veller in that he could get the advantage of, 
should he '^ catch his hide and him alone.** 
On the other side of the road rose a high and 
dense plantation ; just the thing, as one might 
fancy, to harbour some half-dozen ruffians, 
who could fire nicely on their victim from a 
place of security and concealment; and in that 
way, render kindly aid to their leader, who 
should commit the attack suh dio. Finding 
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this unaccountable personage dangling in their 
rear, the two adventurers quickened their pace 
under the hope of outstripping him ; but he 
thought fit to quicken his pace also, as if hy 
accident hawever^ and thus keep his prey 
within sight. The weather was sultry, and 
this racing expedient proving somewhat dis^ 
sipatory both to breath and muscular strength, 
they bethought them of trying another plan. 
Pedestres pretended to be attracted by some 
rare plant in the hedge, and therefore stopped 
to botanize with much earnestness : — the man, 
however, was taken with the appearance of 
some rare plant at a short distance down the 
road, and so he stopped to botanize too. He 
was determined not to pass those he had his 
eye on ; but lingered within reach, until a fair 
opportunity should oflfer itself; — and then it 
appeared he purposed to dart on his prey. — 
Pedestres saw all this; and finding that he 
could neither outrun the villain, nor get the 
villain to outwalk him, he determined to pur* 
sue his course as usual, and string himself up 
for the worst that might happen . He expected 
an attack of some sort : — ^it might be hostil 
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or it might be courteous and respectful : — ^but 
at all events, it is not agreeable to find a suspi- 
cious character dodging one's steps on a strange 
and lonely road in the country. Master called on 
his squire, and reminded him of his duty ; and 
squire swore unto master, that he was resolute 
and devoted : — ^he would serve him, he said, 
with all the zest and valour of a squire of old 
who hoped to aspire ultimately to the noble 
order of knighthood. He would assist him in 
the heat of the fray, if it came to that — he would 
supply him with arms if he should shiver his 
lance in the encounter — ^he would drag him 
from fte M ■».., .honld victor, demure f» 
the foe, and patiently attend his couch of sick- 
ness — or he would follow up his advantages, 
and blazon his fame, should he happily suc- 
ceed in chastising so discourteous a knight. — 
And lastly, Pedestres called out on his Dulci- 
nea del Sidmoutho for courage and unflinching 
resolution; but scarcely had he done so, ere 
he heard a low, grumbling, and beggar-like 
voice mumble something behind him and close 
to his left elbow. He turned suddenly round 
in surprise, as if he had not been aware that 

VOL. II. c 
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any person were near, and looked on the 
speaker with an air of cool and stem haughti- 
ness. The man seemed to receive a check by 
the style of a reception he had not calculated 
on — ^he showed it in his face and manner. ^' If 
you please, sir/' he at last said with respect; 
either real or feigned, and making an awkward 
bow — " If you please, sir — I beg pardon, sir, for 
the liberty I have taken in addressing you — 
Good morning, sir, its a fine day — It's very 
warm, sir, this morning " 

" Yes, " answered Pedestres, cutting him 
short in his hesitating exordium; ^' it's a fine 
day, and very warm ;" and then was about to 
walk on. But the fellow had now broken the 
ice, and was determined to follow up the first 
step by a second. 

" The roads have soon become dry and dusty, 
sir, since the rain," he continued, with more 
freedom, yet great humility ; and bringing 
himself up so as to walk by the side of his new 
acquaintance : " and I think we shall have a 
turn of fine weather now, sir." 

" I think we shall." 

" And, sir, we have reason to hope so, for the 
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hay-harvest is coming on : —we want dry 
weather." 

" We do." 

^^ They have already begun to mow the grass 
in many parts of the country." 

" I suppose they have." 

" This is a fine river, sir, here on our left." 

" Yes." 

" Do you know the name of it, sir?" 

"Yes.'' 

Then succeeded a pause — 

" How sweetly the little birds sing, sir," he 
continued, finding that the other party was 
not disposed to renew the attack. 

" Yes," was the answer. 

" Do you know what bird that is, sir, on the 
tree yonder?" 

" No." 

" No more do I, sir." 

A pause. 

"The farmers are very discontented with 
the crops, sir." 

"Are they!" 

" There was top much ram in the beginning 

of the month." 

c2 
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" I suppose so." 

" And it's too dry now, sir." 

" Indeed." 

'* And it was too hot in May, sir." 

" Ah." 

Another pause. 

** I should think you were fond of walking, 
Sir? 

(Now, thought Pedestres, he is touching 
more on the point.) 

" Ye&— I like walking." 

"And yet the Welsh proverb says — */» 
BEDESTR anwybodaeth.* — In a run-about 
there is ignorance, or a rolling stone collects 
no moss ; — ^and * Ooreu PEDESTR yw gau,' 
the best foot-traveller is a fiJse report." 

"I grieve I am no great proficient in 
Welsh." 

" But walking, sir, is good for the health." 

" Very." 

" Perhaps you have walked fer, sir ?' 

" Perhaps I have." 

"I should think you had walked a good 
way, sir ?*' 

" Four hundred miles." 
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The man jumped a yard off the ground, as if 
he had been electrified. 

" What, sir ?— I beg your pardon, sir." 

" Four hundred miles." 

** Lor', sir — this morning, sir?" 

^* No." 

*'I suppose you are travelling for pleasure, 
sir?" 

" Or else for pain." 

^* I shouldn't think for pain, sir — pain hurts 
you know." 

" Of course I don't travel without a 



reason." 



" Why, no, sir. — Or youmight be travelling 
for some trade !" 

" True — ^not impossible." 

** A great many trades employ travellers to 
go all over the country, sir." 

" I believe they do." 

** I thought youmight be one of these, sir." 

" I thank you." 

" I beg your pardon, sir — and yet I thought 
you looked like eijinnleman too." 

Pedestres made him a low bow. 
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" And you carry your pack with you ." 

''Pack, SIT r 

" I beg your pardon, sir ." 

" Knapsack, if you please." 

" I suppose, sir, you have got things in it, 
sirs 

" Things, sir ? — ^yes, sir : I have got things 
in it, sir. It is not full of emptiness." 

" It's a very neat sack, sir.'* 

" Sack ! — knapsack, if you please." 

" Oh yes, sir — I beg pardon. — It must be 
very convenient for carrying clothes and 
money in," said the man, putting his hand 
upon it. 

'* Hands off, villain !" exclaimed Pedestres, 
starting round, and involuntarily feeling for 
the pistol that he carried in his bosom: 
"Dare you touch me, or anything that be- 
longs to me." 

The mad blood was up— Clavileno all agog 
— and in another instant the squire would have 
displayed a glittering foot of cold steel to the 
rays of the sun. 

The man was somewhat taken aback at find- 
ing his prey all awake : — ^he retreated a pace 
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or two, and was about to commence a humble 
apology. 

" I beg your pardoo, sir, I'm sure — I didn't 
mean to offend your honour — I wasn't going 
to do anything 1 only ." 

" You only took a great liberty." • 



" Non pot^ aTere pili parienza Orlando, 
E grid6— Mentitor, bruto marrano 1 
In che paese ti trovasti, e quando, 
A poter pih di me eon Parme im mano }" 

Ariobto. 

We do not suppose the man had any inten- 
tion of using violence — ^we doubt whether he 
was a bold rogue — but he wished to try and 
talk Pedestres over, and swindle him out of 
all the cash he might possess : — and that cash, 
he imagined was probably contained in the 
knapsack. He made many excuses for the 
involuntary and unwitting liberty he had taken 
in touching it ; and then conversed on several 
indifferent topics to bring matters back to a 
social and friendly footing. Pedestres how- 
ever, was not to be thus lulled into lethargy 
and repose : — ^he kept a sharp eye on the man. 
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still walking close to his elbow ; — and should 
the villain require such correction, he carried 
a dagger and a charged pistol within instant 
reach. 

** I suppose you are going to Montgomery, 
sir," continued he in a very respectful tone. 
" It is not very large for a county town. 
There's a nice public-house on the right, just 
as you enter " 

" Hang the beer shop !" exclaimed Pe- 
destres. 

" You may have a pint very cheap there, 
sir — ^and a capital tap !" 

" Pish !" 

" You must be almost tired with walking, 

sir: — shall I ease you of your sack 

knapsack, sir?" 

" No, I thank you — it is not heavy." 

" I don't know how it was I came to think 
your honour might be travelling for some 
trade — for you look like a gentleman !" 

" I am glad of it." 

" I have been very lucky lately, sir ; and I 
mean to give up business." 
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" I wish you joy." 

" Thank'e, sir. — ^Why, sir, my &ther died 
the other day, and left me some money." 

^* Did he." 

^* Yes, sir ; he left me a hundred pounds.'^ 

*' I congratulate you on your riches." 

^^ And I was thinking, sir, when I saw you 
go out of Newtown, that perhaps you had 
something. I thought that as you were a 
dacent-looking young man, very like your 
honour might have some money ?" 

Pedestres now began to see through him. 
There is no douht but that he was a low 
sharper who lived by his wits, and who had 
fabricated a tale for the occasion : — he no 
more possessed the hundred pounds he spoke 
of, than he possessed a hundred thousand, — 
but he thought it would look plausible. Pe- 
destres let him run on, now from curiosity ; 
but he kept vigilant, and ready prepared for the 
event of necessity. 

*' Money is a very useful thing, sir." 

" I grant you." 

" And I suppose you couldn't travel through 
the country without some ? " 

c3 
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" Then you know nothing about knight- 
errantry." 

" Sir ? — I beg your pardon — I didn't un- 
derstand.*' 

" How do you know but that I beg my 
wayr 

The man smiled incredulous. 

" You don't do that, sir, I'm sure. You 
must have money of your own ; and there's 
no doubt, sir, but that two people together, 
can live comfortably on less money, than the 
same people could, if they were separate." 

" Thou art a philosopher." 

" Sir? — And therefore I thought, that if we 
were to put our little fortunes together, why 
it would be much better for both of us." 

" Indeed." (I think it would prove much 
better for only one of us — [aside].) 

" What do yoii say to the plan, sir? Don't 
you see that we should be able to lay it out 
in trade to great advantage, and soon be rich 
men ?" 

" I thought you said just now, that since 
you had a hundred pounds, you intended to 
give up business ?" 
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'* Oh yes, sir, — I said — you know, sir, " 

" Humph r 

^' But if you would assist me, sir, I would 
make a fortune for you." 

" You are a very kind fellow." 

" I know I should be able to do it very 
soon, sir, if you would put the money into my 
hands." 

" But supposing I were to let you have a 
little, when do you require it?" said Pedestres, 
as if yielding. 

" Oh now y directly y sir, if you please,*' ex- 
claimed the man in exultation, and thinking he 
had gained the victory. " The sooner I have 
it the better." 

« But " 

'.' But what, sir? — If you keep it in your 
knapsack, shall I help you to take it off your 
shoulders ? — FU do anything for you." 

" No, I thank you." 

He had again raised his hand to the 
knapsack, and by so doing, he had again 
raised the temperature of Pedestres' blood. 

Clavileno was interposed by way of a threat, 
and the man desisted. Our curiosity was at 
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length satisfied : — we saw whfit the man 
wanted, but we had led him on /or fan. The 
needy villain sought not murder — ^he only 
wanted money — a thing indeed whichwe all fancy 
we stand in need of. Pedestres had been made 
twice angry ; and he now thought he would 
put an end to the business without tempting 
the man further, and perhaps driving him to 
an act of violence, at first unpremeditated. 
" Touch not me, neither anything that belongs 
to me, as I have already told you. If I carry 
money about me at all," he said, addressing the 
man for the last time, '' am I such a fool as to 
keep it in a knapsack that any chance may 
deprive me of ? I am afraid, sir, I cannot meet 
your views : — I am not inclined to speculate 
in the manner you propose — yet I thank you 
for your kind oflTer of endeavouring to make 
a fortune for me. I also thank you for your 
company, and congratulate you on your 
hundred pounds. May you live to enjoy it — 
and may you live to improve it ; — but to accom- 
plish this, I fear you will apply to me in 
vam. 
The fellow seeing he was defeated, and that 
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if was no go, thought he might as well make 
a go of it : — so, without one word he turned 
about, and ran off, back towards Newtown 
with the fleetness of a hare. Pedestres stood 
alone in the road, mute and astonished. ^' And 
is this all, Clavileno ? — ^ha ! ha ! ha !" 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Let OB roam through the wood to the Castle red ; — 
Let us think on its splendour in days that hare fled; 
Let us ponder o'er princes that long hare been dead, 
And let us regret, and soft pity's tears shed. 

P. O. H. 



The distance from Montgomery to Welsh 
Pool is eight miles — the road passes over 
the Severn by a long wooden bridge — and 
the country in this district is fertile and pic- 
turesque. 

The adventure related in the last chapter is 
not the only scene of the kind that took place 
during these peregrinations. Pedestres was 
several times joined by persons on the king's 
highway; mostly, however, from mere mo- 
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tives of prying curiosity, and not with the 
view of gain, either by secret swindling, or 
open robbery. Tourists who are perfectly 
alone, may be considered objects of prey 
and easy conquest : but companionship is 
comparative security. Not that in a land 
fevoured and protected as ours is by whole- 
some laws, there exists the slightest personal 
danger — at least, no more to the wanderer a 
hundred miles from home, than to the gentle- 
man taking a country walk in his own neigh- 
bourhood. Such are but sturdy beggars — in- 
solent by education — ^and bold by opportunity ; 
— and such are to be met with in every county 
in the kingdom. It is as well to be armed 
against such rogues — to possess secretly the 
wherewithal to resist attack — and so, \}j feel- 
ing secure, per consequence he so. 

Montgomery, we have said, is quite an 
English town — ^no Welsh there at all — ^no 
women in hats — po IV s and cKs : — and we may 
say likewise, just as much for Welsh Pool. 
We have passed from west to east directly from 
the coast inland, and seen the changes in man- 
ners and in language — ^we are so far satisfied. 



i 
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We here feel quite in England ; and this idea, 
when we reflect that we are making a Cam- 
brian tour, is of course unacceptable : — the 
dialogue book is useless — ^there are no old 
women to try our powers upon — ^and as yet, 
we have by no means had our money's worth 
of learning out of our peripatetic library. This 
will never do :— we must plunge back again 
among the mountains with all reasonable 
speed. 

Welsh Pool is a town containing some 4500 
people, and chiefly consists of two good streets 
crossing each other at right angles : — the 
church is curiously situated at the bottom of a 
hill — ^and the County Hall is situated on the 
top of another. The Breiddon Hills rise beau- 
tifully towards the north-east, distant about 
six miles : — they terminate in three peaks, — 
rocky, conical, and picturesque ; and are called 
Cefn Castellf (remember to pronounce the C 

as K, the /a t?, and the U like hang me 

if I know what) — Cefn Castelly Craig y Breid- 
doriy and Moel y Golf a. The column erected 
to commemorate the victories of Admiral Lord 
Rodney, crowns the summit of one of them. 
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Evan Evans, in his Dissertatio de Bardis, 
tells us that Craig j Breiddon is a modem 
name: — ^he sBySy^^DygenFreiddin^ hodie Craig 
Freiddiny est rapes alta et prcerupta in agr. 
Salopiensi, non procul a Sabrina :" — and at the 
base of these hills^ at a place called Crew 
Green, runs the line of demarcation between 
England and Wales. 

The castle, the seat of the Powis family, 
stands on a finely wooded hill about one mile 
south of the town : it is constructed of red 
stone, sadly heavy in colour — too heavy to 
look well, and the Welsh call it Castell Cdch, 
or the Red Castle. The old baronial building 
has been metamorphosed and modernised into 
a thing quite after the taste and comfort of the 
nineteenth century. The round-towers, turrets, 
and lines of battlements have vanished, and 
have given place to a style more in accordance 
with the habits of another age. We grieve to 
see it : — and so does Shakspeare — ** Oh it of- 
fends me to the soul to see a robustious per- 
riwig-pated fellow tear a castle to tatters, to 
very rags!" What, in the country — ay, or 
anywhere — is so beautiful — so venerable — so 
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imposing — so alluring — so picturesque — so 
poetical-80 dreamy-80 every thing sweet- 
as the appearance of the ancient baronial for- 
tress ? — ^Oh, there is a charm about turrets, 
battlements, portcullises, draw-bridges, and all 
that ! — Nothing carries one back six or eight , 
centuries so thoroughly as to look on them — 
nothing so delightfully ideal — ^and nothing so 
imaginative. — / do love old castles, — 

On entering, Pedestres found a party of 
visiters there, who were looking round, as the 
song says " to see all they could see :" and 
being alone, he incorporated himself with 
them. One of the number acting somewhat 
as a guide, was very generous in distributing 
a vast stock of Welsh historical lore which he 
must have accumulated by a long residence. in 
the neighbourhood ; or else it must have come 
to him through hereditary inheritance — for, 
by his accent, he was a child of the soil, like 
a leek on St. David's day. 

"The ancient princes of Powys," said he to 
his English friend, as we all paced through 
the gallery 117 feet long ; " had many strong- 
holds in different parts of their territories. 
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some exceedingly secure, and capable of sus- 
taining vigorous sieges for a length of time : 
yet, in the annals of Welsh history, we are 
told that they often changed masters, and the 
quick scenes of transition, within their walls, 
from hirlas and feasting to blood and destruc- 
tion, are as horrible to reflect on, as, in the 
acting, they were cruel and barbarous. The 
princes of Powys /' 

" How, princes of Poioys" said his friend 
Sais, interrupting him ; ^^ I thought that the 
Britons in Wales were governed by one prince 
— one who ruled all over the principality V 

" No," answered Cymro ; " not after Rodri 
Mawr, or Roderic the Great. It was the cus- 
tom amongst the ancient inhabitants that the 
possessions of the father should be equally 
divided and shared by the children at his 
death ." 

" A very equitable plan." 

*' Yes; so far as justice and impartiality to 
all the children was concerned, it was equit- 
able and fair; for younger branches cannot 
help being younger, and therefore have aright 
to an equal participation in the whole of the 
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paternal estate. Bat in a dark and savage 
age, when fratricide and every other species of 
crime stood little in the way of ambition and 
avarice ; it was the canse of endless disputes 
and civil strife, only ending in the destruction 
of one of the parties. Rodri Mawr died, and 
gavelled his kingdom between his three sons : 
— ^he gave the sovereignty of North Wales, the 
principal division, to Anarawd his eldest, 
and to his heirs : — South Wales was given to 
another ; and Powys to the third." 

" Three kingdoms, then," observed Sais, 
" were thus formed out of one." 

"Just so," answered Cymro. "The line 
of Powysian princes began with Bleddyn-ab- 
Cjmfyn, the founder of the third royal tribe 
of Wales : — Bleddyn was not the son of Rode- 
ric remember, — oh no — ^but he inherited 
Powys in female succession from his great- 
grandmother Angharad, who was grand- 
daughter and heiress of Merfyn, the third son 
of Rodri Mawr. Gruffudd-ab-Cynan (pron.. 
Griffith) was the founder of the first royal 
tribe of Wales — Rhys-ab-Tewdwr of the se- 
cond — and Bleddyn-ab-Cynfyn the third." 
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" But if they were not the sons of Roderic, 
why do you begin with them ?" 

" Because they are the founders of the royal 
tribes ." 

"Royal tribes? — what do you mean? — ^who 
were the royal tribes? — ^and what were they? 
— and where did they come from? — and all 
about them ?" 

" Stop, stop a moment, and I'll tell you. — 
History informs us that the registering of ge- 
nealogies was the province of the inferior or- 
ders of bards — ^the office of the Arwydd-feirdd, 
and the Ofyddion, during their three years of 
probation, which preceded their initiation into 
the higher degrees of bardism. It was then 
optional whether they continued to register the 
descents of their chiefs ; but in general they 
did; and a bard and a genealogist became 
synonymous terms. Thus speaks Philip Yorke 
of Erthig, and a countryman of mine. From 
the ninth to the twelfth century, the genealo- 
gist, sanctioned by royal authority, classed the 
first families into twenty tribes— ^t?^ termed 
royal, and fifteen called common. The most 
important of these royal tribes were only 
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three, — those whose names I have mentioned, 
but two more were afterwards added, and their 
territories lay in the south-east extremity of 
Wales. The five royal tribes constituted the 
majesty of the country ; and the fifteen others 
contained the nobility and commons." 

" This is a wrinkle in my forehead," said 
Sais. 

" And in mine too," cried another. 

" I am sorry you are all becoming so quickly 
aged under my tuition," said Cymro smiling ; 
but let us go on. — Gruffudd-ab-Cynan ranks 
first of all ." 

" Why r 

"Because he not only reigned in North 
Wales, the principal division of Roderic's 
tripartition of the kingdom ; but he was also 
descended from Anarawd, the eldest son." 

" Ah, true — now I see." 

" The next was Rhys-ab-Tewdwr. " 

" What does ah mean ?" 

"-dL6, or sometimes improperly Ap^ is an 
abbreviation of m&h^ a son. Rhys simply, was 
the prince's name, and Tewdwr the appel- 
lation of his father : but his father's name is 
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added to his, that he may be distinguished 
from all others. For there may ha^e been 
twenty Rhysea in the land, and consequently 
all addressable alike : but it is not likely that 
all the twenty Rhyses should have sprung 
from twenty Tewdwrs. If they had, why we 
have only to go back by another aby and call 
on the grandfather's name ; and if that would 
not do, why try another. Thus Evan Evans 
has cause to speak of a descendant of this 
Rhys-ab-Tewdwr, likewise called Rhys ; and 
to let you know his descent he writes — MhyS'^ 
ab'Griffith-ab'IihyS'ab'TewdiDr. In English 
this will be — Rhys, the son of Griffith, the son 
of Rhys, the son of Tewdwr. In the same 
manner we may say of the founder of the first 
royal tribe — Grufftidd-ab-CynaU'ab'IcigO'cA 
Meurig-ab-IdwaU ab-Anarawd-ab-RodrirMawr 
« ab^ JEssylt -ab- Conan Tindaethwy -ab- Rodri 
Molwynog-ab-Idwal Itwch-ab-Cadwaladr Fen* 
digaid" 

' ' Whew — hew — ew !" whistled Sais ; ' ' horse's 
leg ! hammer and tongs ! — did I ever — ^no I 
never !" 

" Tis not unlike a string of beads," ex- 
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a 
/ 

claimed some one else ; ** or the bits of paper 
on the tail of a kite." 

The party now emerged from the castle 
walls, and walked through the park towards 
the town of Welsh Pool. 

*' Owain Cyfeiliog," continued Cjrmro ; "was 
a prince of Powis, of whom we may be all 
justly proud : — ^he was a man of eminence and 
energy — tainted of course with the cruelty 
and barbarism of the times in which he lived 
— ^but he possessed a soul for poetry, and 
ranked high as a bard, and according to Philip 
Yorke, lived in the Augustan age of Welsh 
verse. Evan Evans' translation of his poem 
entitled Hirlas, is an unquestionable proof of 
what I advance : — though it should be read 
in the original language to be properly es- 
teemed." 

** Certainly," added Sais. 

" What was the word you mentioned ?" in- 
quired one of the group ; " the title of the 
poem, I think." 

"What, JSrirZew?" 

" Ah r 

" Hirlas was the name of a famous drinking- 
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horn — it would have been a wassail-bowl 
among you Saxons — ^which was used at the 
feasts and carousals in his palace. The word 
comes from Aer, long; and glas^ blue. The 
hirlas horn is now preserved at Penrhyn Cas- 
tle, and is considered a curious and valuable 
relic of antiquity. It is the horn of an ox 
handsomely set in silver, and suspended by a 
chain of the same metal. Owain Cyfeiliog, 
in his poem, says *' its tip is adorned with silver, 
and its- cover of the same metal.* It was the 
custom to fill it either with wine, mead, or 
metheglin^ and present it to every guest, who, 
in succession, was obliged to drain it to the 
bottom, and then blow a sounding blast 
through the horn to prove he had accom- 
plished the feat." 

" I'faith," said Sais ; " it was the strangest 
whim in the annals of hospitality, that I ever 
recollect encountering." 

" His descent was from Bleddjm-ab-Cynfyn, 
the founder of the third tribe — Owain Cjjfei" 
liog^'Ghnijffudd-ab'Mar€diuId'ah-Bleddyn--(ib' 
Cynfyn. But his ancestors had only enjoyed 
the sovereignty of part of Powis, as Maredudd- 

VOL. II. D 
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ab-Bleddyn-ab-Cynfyn had gavelled the whole 
between his eldest son, Madog, and his grand- 
son, Owain Cyfeliog, the son of his younger 
son, Gruffiidd, who died before him. Madog 
possessed a share of Powis,— a share from him 
called Powis Fadog; and Owain had a son 
named Gwenwynwyn, whose division of the 
inheritance was known as Powis Wenwyn- 
wyn." 

" Why do you say Powys Fadog , and 
Powys Wenwynwyn ; instead of Powys Madog ^ 
and Powys Gwenwynwyn?^* 

" Ah," answered Cymro, " there you come 
to one of the peculiarities of the Welsh lan- 
guage.. There are certain consonants which 
are termed mutable ; and, according to their 
situation with regard to other words which 
precede them, so those consonants will change. 
It is a beauty in the language, and is done for 
the sake of harmony. The M in Madog, 
b^ing preceded by the word Powis, there re- 
quires to be changed to F— rsounded, remem- 
ber, like V. Now, the G in Gwenwynwyn, 
when preceded by the same word, does not 
change ; but in this case it requires to be 
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dropped altogether, thus making Pawis Wen- 
toynwyn" 

"Poo, stuflF, humbug, and botheration!" 
exclaimed Sais; "and who,- 1 wonder, is ever 
to learn such rules as those V 

" Ha ! ha ! ha ! — ^you must learn them, how- 
ever, if you would wish to become a Welsh- 



man/' 



d2 
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CHAPTER V. 



'' LoYCy like hotch-potch, may be made in varioiis ways/' 

Old Plat. 



Ten thousand times has Pedestres regretted 
that he never had an opportunity of witness- 
ing, during his sojourn among the Welsh, the 
custom of caricui ar y wely " bundling," or 
" courting in bed." The expression sounds 
funny — ^but don't be alarmed. These people 
have often been bantered for this primitive 
and simple usage — it has been condemned by 
some, yet others have defended it as a thing 
conveying no idea of impropriety to the pea- 
sants themselves, but only to those who judge 
of the deed by their own conception of the 
expression. 
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By those wlio d^ksid it as innocent and 
unavoidable from eif cuniBtaneeSy it is said to 
have ajrisen fro«i the lowly means of the 
peasants of North Wales, among the most re- 
tired of whom it is only practised ; and that 
in their minds» the thought of impropriety is 
totally dissociated with it. The swain who 
would visit his lady-loye, has to walk perhaps 
several miles after the work of the day is over 
— *' the night is far advanced before the lovers 
grow tired of each other's company : the bed- 
ding of a Welsh hut presents but little alarm 
of ceremony ; and from sitting, or perhaps 
lying, on the hearth, they have only to shift 
their quarters to a heap of straw, or fern, 
covered with two or three blankets, where 
they chat till the morning dawns." 

There is nothing in this — ^but there is quite 
foundation enough for the devil to build a 
good tale upon. 

Some persons tell us that this courting in 
bed is a premeditated deed, looked forward 
to by the parties engaged with the sweetest 
anticipation. From authority which we be- 
lieve to be good, we have heard that there is 
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a great stretch of forbearance and self-denial 
exercised — ^indeed there must be — ^and that 
Tantalus, if all be true, suffered nothing in 
comparison with the tantalization of modern 
Welsh lovers. 

The damsel is put in bed, having nothing 
on but a strong flannel night-dress, sewed up 
at the bottom — don't throw down our book in 
ire, chaste reader ; for as we only record 
with the truth of the historian, that which has 
been given us well supported; those traits 
which appertain to the Britons, the ancient 
possessors of the soil, long before we Romans, 
Picts, Scots, Saxons, Danes, or Normans 
turned hitherward ; we make no apology for 
relating them — ^the damsel then, is put in bed, 
clothed simply with a thick flannel night-dress 
fastened up at the bottom. Her adorer is 
allowed to lie by her side — ^which side we 
know not, but probably on her Hght^ the place 
for all husbands ; as that is the side he stands, 
when at the hymeneal altar with his bride — 
and it is positively enjoined that he shall wear 
trousers fastened with braces. They may here 
chat as long as they like, soberly and honest- 
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ly ; if but the least signs of impropriety are 
eyinced on his part, the parents step in, and 
he is turned to the right about without cere- 
mony. 

What the advantages to be derived from 
this queer custom are, we are totally at a loss 
to determine ; but at all events we bless our 
stars that the anxieties of courtship are not 
prosecuted on a similar plan in England. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

** Dir5 d' Orlando in un medesmo tratto, 
Cosa non detta in prosa mai, nd in rima." 

Orlando Fuaioso. 

(and yet) 

** No fable — ^take the author's word.*' 

Qui Hi ? 



We must now relate one of the most glo- 
rious adventures in knight-errantry that we 
suppose has ever happened in the world — 
verily we think it is without parallel either in 
this country or any other, since the foundation 
of that famous order for the rescue of dis- 
tressed damsels. 

Pedestres was walking along the road, when 
he observed an old woman sitting under the 
hedge, with her head drooping on her breast 
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and looking very disconsolate. She was pro- 
bably going to market, for she bore on her 
arm a basket containing eggs, penny-loaves, 
and gooseberries. He hesitated as to whether 
he would address her, to learn the cause of 
her woe ; and, if possible, apply something 
anodyne to her wounds : but she not only 
looked quite old enough to have arrived at 
the years of discretion and independence, but 
seemed, by holding down her head, rather to 
avoid a conference — or else to signify, that 
there was no help for her troubles. He walked 
on, be that as it might, and soon came to a 
lane that turned out of the road whereon his 
course lay; and a_ great distance down this 
lane, mirdbile dictu, there sat a man in a very 
glum attitude under the hedge, even as we 
have just seen the woman. This was curious 

— there was a mystery here. 

^' Dang it, Clavileno, what can this mean?" 
** Don't know, I'm sure — ^but 'tis funny." 
" We will have nothing to do with the man, 
however." 

" Oh no— there would be no poetry in that. 
But at least let us retire a few paces, and wait 

d3 
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the event — for, sure I am, something will come 
of this," observed Clavileno. 

''Non meno Orlando di veder contento 
Si mostro.*' 

As Ariosto says. 
They walked on the road, it may be twenty 

yards — perhaps thirty — ^no matter — ^and then, 

oh — and then, — oh ye gods and goddesses ! 

And what then? — ^why there was a terrible 

huUabuUoo — a roaring — a shouting — a crying 

— a screaming — ^and heaven knows what ! — 



(I 



Orlando al tutto si dispose 



Vedere il fin di questa maraviglia." 

(Orlando Innamobato.) 

Yes, it was appalling — it was. Pedestres 
turned round that his eyes might satisfy the 
alarms of his ears. The man had emerged 
from the lane, and was running after his better 
half to vent his dishonourable rage against 
her. He overtook her, doubled his brutal fist, 
and struck her to the ground ! — ^believe me, my 
reader, I pray you, and, if you like, tremble 
and burn with indignation as I do when I 
think of it. He struck her down with an un- 
manly blow : — her basket was projected from 
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her grasp to the other side of the way ; and 
the eggs, the bread, and the gooseberries, flew 
like small-shot far and wide. 

Could any one look on, and stand unmoved ? 
Could any person have suffered such brutality 
to go uncorrected ? No, by Jingo ! — 

** Now, Clavileno, my boy, here's work for 
us ! Who henceforth will jeer at knight-er- 
rantry, and say 'tis nothing but fable and ro- 
mance ? Oh, Chivalry, thou glorious spirit of 
virtue and valour! infuse into my indignant 
soul a full measure of strength, determina- 
tion, and courage to chastise and overcome this 
base and discourteous knight, who dares lift up 
his hand against the sex to whom he has sworn 
fealty ; and which, by all laws and institutions, 
heisbound to uphold anddefendin all dangers!" 

" By heavens, Pedestres, this is worse than I 
could have imagined ! — I could never have 
supposed that such villany was to be found in 
reality." 

" Nor I either : — ^but you see we discover 
the iniquity of the world by living in it — and 
it only proves that it was high time we sallied 
forth to redress wrongs." 
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'* Let US kasten back and fall upon this ig- 
noble wretch." 

" Come on !" 

The woman renewed her cries for help and 
deliverance as they approached. The man 
held her down, and was pommeling her in 
good style; and so intent on his course of bar- 
barity » that he was not aware of their presence. 
Her cries were vehement and piteous — " Ho ! 
help ! itiUTder ! murder ! he's killing o'me ! 
murder ! help !" Pedestres, encouraged by 
such supplications for assistance, set to work 
right heartily, and foaming with fury : he laid 
Clavileno about the man's head and shoulders 
with all his might — ^he drove his fists against 
his ribs and back — ^and in time, succeeded in 
getting him off the lady, and freeing her from 
his base treatment. 

The man, discovering that some audacious 
stranger had taken the liberty to step between 
him and his wife, and dare to question the jus- 
tice of his proceedings towards her, rose high 
in choler quickly on his side : he thought his 
authority as a husband, and -also his dignity 
as a man, had been attacked and invaded by 
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some boy who perhaps knew not the meaning 
of either word — mankood^ or wife. He clenched 
his hands, and was going to fall on his foe in 
sound earnest ; but Pedestres had gained one 
advantage overhim, and was resolved, if pos- 
sible, not to lose it. He had felt peculiar 
coun^e, excitement, and resolution in fight- 
ing for the petticoat ; but now it came to self, 
he fought to save black eyes and bloody nose, 
as well as honour — and verily he did strain 
every nerve to keep his ground. If ever he 
was desperate in his life, it was then : — ^he let 
drive blows thick as hail — ** one two's," fore- 
handers, back-handers, sweepers, swingers, 
round-abouts, and every thing else that was 
likely to. do the work genteelly. Victory long 
hovered over their heads in uncertainty ; but 
at last she condescendingly dropped her gar- 
land on the brow of Pedestres. He got the 
man down, and it was not without many a 
mighty effort that he was able to keep him 
there. But now comes the most famous part 
of the adventure : — and it proves more strongly 
and forcibly than anything we ever heard of, 
what a truly magnanimous creature is woman> — 
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Just listen. 

When Pedestres liberated her, she rose up 
and set about collecting the contents of her 
basket ; and that done, she was of course a 
witness to the drubbing that her deliverer was 
bestowing on her husband. Pedestres was 
intensely engaged, both to preserve a whole 
skin, and to win an immaculate measure of 
renown ; and had quite forgot her existence, 
except that he felt only excited by thinking, 
that the harder he put in the blows, the more 
were the blessings she was momentarily calling 
down on him for his exertions. In the midst 
of this, he was suddenly assailed behind by 
the united efforts of two fists, driving away at 
his back, in such a strain as he neither relished, 
or chose to consider bearable. What could it 
be ? Some other man come to rescue his fallen 
friend ? Noy by Jingo, no! — will the reader 
believe me ? — It was the woman — the magna- 
nimous woman ! 

" What right have you to touch MY husband?^' 
cried she, in a tone of great anger ; ^^ Suppose 
he chooses to thrash me, WHAT'S THAT TO 
YOU? — Get out with you! — you shant hurt 
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HIM — take yourself off ^ or I'll make you — you 
have no business to touch MY HUSBAND !" 

Thrice great soul ! 

But Pedestres was so utterly astonished and 
confounded at this new and unlooked-for turn 
in affairs, that he positively was unable to say 
one word. He was paralysed for the moment, 
and relaxed his energies on the man :— but that 
would never do, for he gained fresh strength 
and advantage by the interval, and Pedestres 
was being set upon by two. He jumped upon 
his legs, and with the aid of Clavileno, got out 
of the way with all speed along the road : — 
he now left them to settle their differences 
as they liked, and vowed by the god Hjrmen, 
that he never would meddle between man 
and wife in future. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



** Over the mountainB and up to the skies, 
Peter O'Fmikin quickly flies. " 

SONTAO 1^ 



Llanfair, or Llan Fair yn Nghaer Einion, 
is an insignificant market-town, washed by 
the little waters of the Vymwy ; and as there 
is no great cause for delay in baiting its lions, 
we will only remain long enough to bait our- 
selves. Our road next conducts on through 
Llanerfyl to Dinas Mowddu. — For heaven's 
sake beware, my amiable reader, how you pro- 
nounce these words. Let Dinas be Dinnus — 
and let Mowddu be Mouthy: — the rfrf, as I have 
said twenty times before, has the sound of th 
in feather, weather, gather, &c. and the u like 
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double e — te ;— thus making Mouthee. Shak- 
speare particularly mentions this in Hamlet, — 
Just read — " Speak the words, I pray you, as I 
write them for you, trippingly on the pen : but 
if you fnauth them as many of our yocles do» 
I had as lieve the pounded jackass brayed my 
words." What can be plainer than this ? the 
poet here gives us the pronunciation to a 
nicety. 

We see but a very small place now-a-days, 
although formerly it was the seat of a chieftain. 

The Saxons, Danes, and Normans were 
quickly becoming scarce, as Pedestres receded 
from OflTa's Dyke in this new turn westward ; 
and the Celts and their fine-sounding language 
were seen and heard very generally. In 
answer to a question in Cymraeg which Cla« 
vileno's planet put to a lad' — and which was, 
simply to inquire the distance of the town at 
that moment, — *^ Pa mor belled yw Mi Dinas 
Mowddu?*' he avoided speaking in his own 
tongue, but answered in English — *' About 
half miles^ sir'' The Welsh have always had 
the credit of strenuously maintaining the 
ancient manners and peculiarities of their 
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sires ; and of tenaciously adhering to the char 
racteristics of the original Celtic tribes. The 
length and accuracy of their pedigrees is one 
argument brought forward in support of this ; 
and the songs of their bards teem with the 
poetic flights of patriotism. In the present 
day, however, we must say, that very little of 
this is discernible — ^at least, among the lower 
orders. England to the peasantry seems every 
thing : — ^both parents and children show the 
greatest interest and anxiety in taking oppor- 
tunities of making inquiries relative to it. — 
They all desire to go there and realize concep- 
tions and chimeras that will never be realized 
in the world : — and London, in their imagina- 
tions, is a universe of itself. When Pedestres 
entered the cottages on the mountains, which 
he often did to observe the people in their 
primitive guise, extreme curiosity was always 
manifested at the sight of an Englishman. — 
They usually inquired if he came from Lon- 
don — ^mostly, it was not an inquiry, but an 
observation, implying, that they knew he must 
come from London if he came from England. 
Their ideas of the metropolis were so marvel- 
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lous, that they universally appeared to consider 
it as quite synonymous with England : and on 
his once saying that he had come from Devon- 
shire, and not London, they stared at him in 
perplexity, turned up their noses, and his im- 
portance among them dropped 50 per cent. 
A mother, at another time, brought forward 
her little girl, saying that the child was very 
desirous to learn English ; and would he take 
her home with him and teach her to speak ? 
Those who can express themselves in English 
are proud of the acquirement, although shy- 
ness will sometimes prevent that they declare 
it. The excuse we should bring forward in 
pleading for these people, when they are ac- 
cused of a want of nationality, is — ignorance. 
What do these simple rustics now know of 
their origin ? — ;Few of them manifested a 
knowledge of their first source, or of the now 
faded glory of ancient Britain : — ^they knew 
nothing of the long line of warlike princes that 
are said to have reigned in the island prior to 
Caesar's invasion : — (see Brut y Brenhinoedd, 
and Yorke's Royal Tribes of Wales) or of the 
deeds of those who flourished among them 



! 
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since they have been penned up in one corner 
of their former kingdom. How it comes, that 
they find themselves compressed and shut up 
in a small nook, bounded on one side by water, 
and on the other by a nation totally different 
from all that live with them, in language, 
manners, costume, habits, and customs, might 
well form a subject for exciting reflection, even 
amongst the ignorant and simple : — ^and we 
really think that it sometimes has done so. 
But as their spirit of independence and power 
was broken and subdued more than five cen- 
turies ago, — ^and as, since then, there has 
existed among them no hope of again rising to 
challenge the conquerors, — ^why now, they not 
only cheerfully submit to what they cannot 
help, but seeing these conquerors highly civi- 
lized, and highly prosperous, lay by Wales 
like a worn-out garment, and come to England 
to be measured for a new suit of Saxony. 

Between Dinas Mowddu and Dolgellau 
Pedestres once again found himself upon thci 
barren sides of the bleak mountains ; but was 
particularly struck at observing the pale yel- 
low blossom of the wild heartsease, in several 
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places peeping up through the moss and stinted 
grass. The reader must recollect, that soon 
after we had led him from the Devil's Bridge, 
where the weather was so hot, a sudden change 
came on and the rain fell. He must remember 
that, immediately after Pedestres had waded 
through the stream that crossed the road, a 
most violent, yet most happy, shower came 
down in torrents : — happy ^ because attended 
with such happy results, and so sentimental 
a shelter. Nature again mourned, and the 
skies, as Pope says, relented in tears. He 
looked round for some pretty Welsh girl with 
an umbrella in her hand : — ^but no — ^that was 
a scene too good to happen at the weeping of 
every black cloud — ^we know what angels' 
visits are. He made for the lee side of a hedge 
that ran near the road, and there ensconced 
himself alone. The wind blew great guns — 
by Jingo it did blow — ^and lor' how it poured 
— ^it came horizontally with .the violence of 

small shot. We cannot, say he was entirely 

« 

alone whilst he possessed his library; and some 
Arabian sage has written that a book is the 
best friend in the world. Without staying to 
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give this Arabian a merited lash with the whip 
of our indignation, we will just say, that Pe- 
destres, finding that he had really no other 
companion to cozen away the rainy moments, 
thrust his digits into the profundity of a long 
pocket, and drew forth his dialogue-book. — 
He had picked up a small book of dialogues, 
I think at Bridgend, but that was nothing : — 
the one he now possessed, he obtained at 
Aberystwith. Let every person who intends 
to see Wales, or who has any curiosity in the 
Welsh language, buy it — get it by all means. 
It is a three-and-sixpenny affair, entitled '' The 
Welshin terpreter ,"and con tains everything that 
can be possibly required. Get it by all means. 
— It is full of useftd and appropriate phrases, 
fitted to the tourist's wants in all situations 
and circumstances — the pronunciation is ad- 
mirably explained, and laid down by a few 
simple rules — and we cannot praise too highly, 
either the book, or the assiduity of its compi- 
lers. — Get it hy all means. — Pedestres turned 
over the pages and selected one or two sen- 
tences to learn — ^he has learnt many a dialogue 
when lying under a hedge. " Let me see. — 
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The great things that a vagabond requires to 
know are, how to inquire the way from one 
place to another, and ho^ to ask for victuals 
and drink. This phrase is just the thing :— 

• Which is my best way to ' so-and-so 

— Dolgelley, for we are going there. * Which 
is my best way to Dolgelley T — Pa un yw y 
ffqrdd oreu i mi i Dolgelley ? (Pah een you 
er (short, like e in Ze, French) forth &rrhy ee 
mee ee Dolgethly) I'll begin with this at any 
rate. — ^Which is my best way, &c. — ' Pa un, 
&c. — Pa un^ &c. — Pa un^ &c.* Can I say it 
yet ? — ' Pa un yw y f- — Pa un yw y f- — ' con- 
found the word, I always stick in the middle 
of it — Oh, * Pa un yw yffordd oreu imii Dol- 
gellau?* — ^TTiat shall do, though not quite per- 
fect — ^now for something to eat. Ah — this 
sentence will serve well : — ^what does it say ? 
a leg of lamb — ^very good thing. ' Let me 
have a roasted leg of lamb' — * Gadewch i mi 
gael dun oen rostiedig.' (Gah-day-ooch, {ch 
guttural) ee mee g&h-el clean 6-en roast-y6d- 
dig) — Now, I will get this quite by heart (lor' 
howitpours !) — * Letmehave, &c. — Letmehave, 
&c. — Let me have, &c. Gadewch imi, &c. — Ga- 
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dewch i mi^ &c. — Gadewch i miy &c.' — Now let 

me try without the book — * Let me have / 

the devil ! I forget what I was going to ask for 
— Oh — * Let me have a roasted leg of lamb — 
Ga — eh-r-Ga — * hang that word, I never shall 
remember it. Oh^-Gadewch ; — (now then) — 
Gadewch — eh — Gadewch i mi — eh — eh. — 
Verily this will never do — I can't learn a bit 
to-day — I even forget the English. * Let me 
have a roasted leg of lamb — let me have a 
roasted leg of lamb — let me have a roasted leg 
of beef — ^let me have a roasted leg of beef — 
let me have a roasted leg of beef.' — Now I 
think I shall do. — ' Gadewch i mi 



» »> 



Just at this instant a gleam of sunshine 
struck across the road, and caught Pedcstres' 
attention : — ^The heavy cloud had rolled over — 
the rain had ceased— and the blue sky showed 
itself to windward. " Hang up dialogues," 
exclaimed he ; '^ I'll no more of them. The 
storm has fled — ^the bushes are dropping — ^nd 
I see no fun in lurking under a wet hedge." 
He sallied forth, and briskly turned his steps 
towards Dolgelley. He had not gone far, ere 
he came to the divergence of two roads ; but 
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ad good liick would have it, he found a man 
close to the spot. " Now," thought he, ** I've 
learnt dialogues to some purpose : — ^what was 
the first phrase ? * Which way must I — * some- 
thmg — Oh — 'Which is my best way to 

Dolgelley ? Paunyw yf * " " Sir ?" said 

the man. " ' Pa un yw yf- ' Patience a 

moment, man, my memory is treacherous; 
but you shall see the book. — Read this sentence 
— now you understand me ? — * Pa un yw y 
ffcrdd oreu imii Dolgelley?* " " JEwch yn union 
y^mlaen^ (Go straight forward) answered the 
man, pointing to the left-hand road. On went 
Pedestres, quite delighted at his proficiency : 
'^ This, Clayileno, is what it is to speak 
Welsh." 

The fine weather was but of short duration, 
for it came on again to pour ; and they entered 
Dolgellau or Dolgelley, on rain, in rain, under 
rain, over rain, and through rain« The town is 
irr^ularly built and not handsome — it is sup- 
posed to have been once known to the Romans 
— aad it now contains 3000 inhabitants, who 
make kerseymeres, flannels, and coarse cloths. 
It is beautifully embosomed in scenery of a 

VOL. II. E 
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nature wild, roeky, yet fertile and wooded ; 
and several allurements lie close to its suburbs. 
Pistyll y Cayne^ Rhaiadyr Dii, and Rhaiadyr 
y Mawddach, are three splendid waterfalls; 
and two attractions of a difierent genus are 
to be seen in y Vanner, or Kymmer Abbeys 
founded in 1198 by Meridith-ab-Cjrnan-ab 
Owen Gwynedd, prince of North Wales, uid 
the other in the varied beauties of the fine park 
of Nannau. 

Nannau (pronounced in English, Nanny) is 
celebrated as having been the residence of 
Howel Sele, and as being the spot where stood 
Glyndwr's Oak, the Ceubren y EUyll, or 
spirit's blasted tree, and for the legend at- 
tached to it. Howel was Lord of Nannau, a 
hot and impetuous chieftain : — ^he was slain in 
a hunting quarrel by his cousin,Owen Olyndwr, 
and privately concealed by him and his only 
companion, Madoc, within the hollow trunk of 
the tree. Like " the Pers6 owt of Northern- 
barlond" in the old ballad, who encountered 
" the doughty Doglas," and " drove the red- 
deer with hound and horn" from the fitstnesses 
of the Cheviots, did Owen Glyndwr encroach 
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on the domains of Nannau, '* to force the deer 
from' the forest brake." As an ancient 
feud had subsisted between these rivals in 
deeds of valour, Howel Sele at the trespass 
was easily fired : he met his foe, who was at- 
tended only byMadoc," great Glyndwr's friend," 
when they quarrelled — fought — and Howel fell. 
The murderer and his accomplice felt them- 
selves in a predicament, and knew not what 
to do with the body; but Madoc, looking 
round, finally espied the tree, and thought 
it would be a good place for its concealment. 
The ballad which is given in Parry's Legendary 
Cabinet, makes him speak thus : — 

** I marked a broad and blasted oak. 

Scorched by the lightning's vivid glare ; 
Hidlow its stem from branch to root. 
And all its shrivelled arms were bare. 

'' Be this, I cried, his proper grave I 

(The thought in me was deadly sin ;) 
Aloft we raised the hapless chief, 
And dropped his bleeding corpse within." 

Ten years passed over, and then Glyndwr 
died ; — ^and then Madoc revealed the horrid 
secret to the still mourning widow : the 
skeleton was dug out, and interred, it is sup- 

£ 2 
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posed, in Kymmer Abbey. For several reasons 
we should like to give the whole ballad ; but 
as it extends to more than fifty stanzas, it is 
too long for quotation. Thoroughly worn 
out with B^ge^ this tree fell to the ground on 
the 13th of July, 1813; and from its tim&- 
noted timber was formed various and many 
little articles of knick-knackery. Pedestres 
himself saw at Dolgelley a snuff-box that 
had been made of its wood, and he plucked a 
twig from a young oak at Nannau, that had 
sprung from an acorn of its venerable sire. 

The bold mountain of Cader Idris (pron. 
Gadder Iddris) is distant about five miles and a 
half from Dolgellau — I mean to its summit — a 
mountain by some persons held in higher praise 
than any other in Wales. In elevation itcannot 
compete with Snowdon : — ^no, not by 721 feet ; 
2860 from 3671, leaving 721, 1 think. Heavy 
rain had been falling without intermission for 
a week— the sky was obscured, and the lofty 
peaks of rock were enveloped in dense vapour 
— and all the inns in the town were full of 
visiters, in vain waiting for an interval of sun- 
shine that they might ascend. During some 
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days Pedestres peevishly and impatiently 
delayed with the multitade, and took one or 
two strolls in the vicinity by hasty snatches 
between the showers. Many who had come 
to see the mountain, had waited for an oppor- 
tunity in petulance, and then gone away in 
despair; and the party under conduct of 
Clavileno was eventually, with much regret, 
constrained to do the same. They would have 
delayed for a rational ad infinitum^ and have 
exclaimed, ^^ We will see the mountain," with 
a determination of tiring out the weather ; but 
ever since they had crossed Clawd OflFa, they 
had imbibed the most restless propensities 
conceivable : — ^they could scarcely bring them- 
selves to think otherwise than that they were 
losing and wasting time, if they loitered long 
in the same place without plenty to do ; and 
therefore the idea of remaining pent up at an 
inn, twirling their thumbs, was unbearable. 
For although the sky was too scowling to 
ascend mountains, it was not too tempestuous 
to allow of pedestrianising through the valleys. 
There was a consolation, however, in the reflec- 
tion, that nature's greatest excrescence in 
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England— I mean Snowdon— lay directly in 
their proposed route northwards ; and not 
many days' journeys a-head : and if they could 
only say, when they came home, that they had 
actually climbed over the Carreg yr au Eira, 
why, the regret of not having sat in the Chair 
of Idris would dwindle and vanish. 

Cader Idris is said to have derived its name 
from Idris, a prince of this district, ages ago. 
He is represented as a great literary character 
— a philosopher, poet, and astronomer: and 
on the summit of the mountain he erected his 
favourite observatory, whence he tickled the 
soles of Jupiter's feet, and made mistress Juno 
laugh. When Idris condescended, from his 
chair (as cader means), to turn his star-gazing 
eyes downwards towards the earth, he enjoyed 
a grand and extensive view, and such as the 
adventurer may enjoy at the present day. On 
the north he could perceive the islands of 
Mona(l) and Further Mona (if such were 
their names in his questionable time) — the 
whole of Arfon (2), with Eryri (3) and its de- 

(1) Mona and Further Mona-^Anglesea and the Tile of Man. 

(2) Arfon — Caemarronshire. 

(3) Eryri — Snowdon. 
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pendencies shooting up to tbeclonds, and mak- 
ing him feel quite jeakHis lest the astronomers 
of Venedotia (4) shonld possess a more exalted 
look-Ottt*tower than himself — ^Foelas (5) and 
the neighbourhood of the palace of Tjrganwy (6) 
near Aberconway — and further towards the 
sun-rising or north-eastern extreme of Ghry- 
nedd (7), the citj of Caer Lleon (8), and per- 
haps the confines of Albania (9). Taming 
on his heel 90 degrees from the north to* 
wards the east, he surveyed the numerous 
petty kingdoms of Lloegr (10) and the borders 
of Mechain, Mochant and Arwystli(ll) — 
Craig Freiddin (12) rose in the distance, and 
was associated with the heights of the Arening, 



(4) Venedottft-^N^ftli Wala. 

(5) Foelas, or Y Foel lasi t. «. tke green summit ; the name 
of a place in Denbighshire. 

(<0 Tyganwy— formerly a royal palace of Maelgwn Gwy- 
oeddy king of Britain, 1300 years ago. 

(7) Gwynedd— -North Walea. 

(8) Caer lieon — ^Chester. 

(9) Albaniar— tiie northern division of England. 

(10) Lloegr— England. 

(11) Mechain, Mochant, and Arwystli— divisions of the 
kingdom of Powis. 

(12) Crai^ Freiddin-~one of the Breiddon hills. 
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Arran, and Ferwyn chains (13). — He looked 
down upon the Moehnannwys (14), and the 
Lleision and Mathrafal (16) of their princes 
—and the towns of Trefaldwyn, Gwyddrag, 
and Pengwern(16). Thence leaving Powis, 
and inclining more to the right, he pitched 
upon Forth Ysgewin (17), Caerfyrddin (18), 
and Llanhnadein(19). — Demetia, or Dehea- 
barth(20), stretched itself at his feet, and his 
eye rested oil the beauties of Penfro and 
Rho8(21), where Llewelyn-ab-Gruffudd, as the 
bard Llygad Gwr tells us, distinguished him-r 
self in after times against the Normans. And 
as he glanced over the spots whence sprung the 
royal residences of Dinefawrand Glasgrug(22), 

(13) Areningy Arran, and Ferwyn chains — ^mountains inWales* 

(14) Mochnannwys — men of Moclmant in Powys. 

(15) Lleision and Mathrafal — royal palaces of the princes 
of Powys. 

(16) Trefaldwyn^Grwyddrug, and Pengwemr^Montgomery, 
Moldy and Shrewshury. 

(17) Forth Ysgewin — aplacenearwhere Chepstownow stands. 

(18) Caerfyrddin — Caermarthen. 

(19) Llanhuadein — a place in Pembrokeshire. 

(20) Dehenbarth — ancient South Wales. 

(21) Penfro and Rhos — two Cantreds in Pembrokeshire. 

(22) Dinefawr and Glasgrug — palaces of the ancient 
princes of Dehenbarth. 
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he turned towards the western sea, and &mtly 
espied the blue hills of Iwerddon (23), appear- 
ing like a cloud in the extreme horizon. He 
overlooked the lofty peaks of Pumlumon and 
the wilderness of Ustrad-Towi ; and beneath 
him he saw the distant waves wash the foot of 
the mountain on which he sat. 

(23) Iwerddon— Ireland :— from Y Werdd Ynys, t. e. the 
Green Island. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



** Behold a scene of misery and woe I 

Here Argus soon might weep himself quite blind ; 
E'en though he had Briareus' hundred hands 
To wipe those hundred eyes.'' 

Anon. 

*^ My mam is no more and mgr dad in his grave ; 
Little orphan am I, and indeed very poor ; 
Comforts and wealth, and no dwelling on earth, 
But yon neat little cottage that stands on the moor." 

Song. 



On the Ist of July, at 7 A. M. Pedestres, his 
squire, and the contents of his pockets, took 
a direction almost due north, through the 
bleakly-situated village of Trawsfynydd, the 
picturesque M aentvfrog, and so on to Bedd- 
gelert. There are a few miles of road near 
Trawsfynydd cut as straight as a mathematical 
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line — ^horribly tedious to walk over, because, 
after fagging until tired, one feels not a step 
more forward. It is visible to a tantalizing 
length, till it attains the brow of the hill in 
advance, becoming so distant, that objects on 
the ridge are scarcely discernible: there its 
further end is lost sight of — ^not that it is 
crooked in the slightest, — ^but from the cir- 
cumstance that it dips into the valley on the 
other side. Beyond that i^ain it rises over 
another hill, and is seen out of sight in the 
same manner. On the west of this road there 
is a remarkable range of barren, black, and 
desolate looking mountains, rising out of a 
waste of bleak peat-bogs. Every feature here is 
that of sadness, and determined desolation : the 
country is mostly open, or else eye-oflTendingly 
divided by stone walls, which are sometimes 
carried almost perpendicularly over the heights, 
and remind one of the pictures one sees of the 
great wall of China. The scene was ten times 
less pleasing than the aspect of the moun- 
tainous track between the Devil's Bridge and 
Llanidloes, because it was less varied — more 
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flat, except the black ridges that showed not 
one blade of verdure on their sides — and not 
diversified by rushing torrents, or more gentle 

streams . 

" And what, my poor child, is there in 



the world that can have made your youthful 
countenance put on the gravity of old age?" 
said Clavileno to a little girl who dropped 
him a very pretty courtesy as she was passing 
by : '' what makes you look so sad and melan* 
choly, my love — ^you that have scarcely seen 
the change of ten brief summers 1" 

" Nothing, sir," she replied with an air of 
hesitation as she took hold of the comer of 
her apron, and apparently astonished that a 
stranger should perceive her inward soul sit- 
ting on her outward features. *' Nothing, 



sir. 



«< 



Nothing, ay? — methinks it were some- 
thing more powerful than nothing, that will 
break the lively spirit of youth thus early.— 
Thou hast scarcely had time yet to open thine 
eyes and look round thee — to find out that 
thou art bom into existence — and much more, 
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to discover that thoa art placed in a world of 
trouble and vexation. But thou art not happy 
— I'm sure of it/' 

** No, sir/' said the child looking thought- 
fully on the ground — ^more thoughtfully than 
twice her years would have supposed. Poor 
innocent creature! she had scarcely set sail 
on the tempestuous sea of life, but she had 
encountered shoals and adverse winds, that 
had well nigh wrecked her at death's door. 

** And how came you on this wild and dreary 
heath all alone and unprotected? — ^Are you 
not afraid of losing yourself?" 

" No, sir — I often go this way— every day, 
sir — sometimes twice." 

<* Do you ? and what leads you over such a 
place as this, without any one to take care of 
you?" 

" I go for aunt Nydwydd — she sends me. 



sir." 



** And what does she send you for? you are 
really too young to be intrusted with errands 
— ^is there no person besides yourself, my dear, 
that can cross these desolate and pathless 
wastes to go of errands ?" 
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'* No, sir — there is nobody to send besides 
me/' answered the little girl, endeavouring to 
conquer the sobs that were striring to rise 
within her bosom : *' there is nobody besides me 
— they are all gone^ rirJ" 

''Gone? what dead? and are you left for- 
lorn and lonely in the world to fight your way 
through all its difficulties? — Have aU your 
friends and relations left you ?'* 

" Almost all, sir." 

'* And where are you going to-day? — ^what 
business has your aunt sent you about this 
morning?" 

** I am going with this bottle to the village, 
sir, to fetch some doctor's stuff for grandfather 
— ^but he's nearly dead now — I think he is.** — 

" Who did you say — ^your grandfather ?" 

" Yes, sir-— grandfather. He's very ill — 
very, sir." 

'' But is there nobody that can go to the 
village to fetch this doctor's stuff, as you call 
it, more capable and more proper than your- 
self? It were better your aunt should go than 
you." 

'' She tends on grandfather, sir, and never 
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quits his bed-side — she sits by him night and 
day — and she smooths down his pillow. — Sup- 
pose he should die." 

'* Tis a sad tale this." 



" Yes, sir, 'tis sad, and aunt says I am very 
young to know such sorrow. — I had a great 
many friends once, sir — ^but not now." 

^' If you have not friends and relations with 
your grand&ther and aunt, surely you have 
elsewhere ?" 

*' Not now, sir." 

" Why, my poor child, how is all this ? Are 
you alone without a soul to direct your steps 
— ^without a guide to show you the paths of 
safety and virtue — ^and without a firiend to 
warn you of the snares that are ever set to 
entrap youth and innocence ? — Where is your 
father, then ? — is he not at home ?" 

•* No, sir," answered she, calling up every 
effort to suppress the choking sensation that 
arose in her throat. '' He's dead, sir — ^he died 
of the cholera last year." 

" And where, then, is your mother ? cannot 
she succour you ? Is she not able to comfort 
you?" > 



I" 
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" My mother, sir? — I coald cry for her — 
she's dead too." 

** Good God ! (Heaven pardon the oath) and 
she gone too ?" 

^' Yes, sir — and she is gone.** 

'^ Bat have you no brothers to protect yon, 
and to go on such messages as these to the 
Tillage?" 

" No, sir — ^the cholera*' — was all she could 
say.* 

*' Sisters then surely you have — they cannot 
have left you too?' 

" The cholera, sir.' 

Nature could hold out no longer. — She put 
her little fat hands over her eyes, and burst 
into the bitterest flood of tears that ever ran 
down the cheeks of humanity. 

'^ Gracious Heaven ! we know that thy ways 
are full of wisdom and mercy — ^we know that 
thou givest, and that thou takest away — that 
thou chastenest whom thou lovest — and we 
confess thou art full of long-suffering and 
goodness. Yet, blind and presumptuous sin- 
ners — vile worms in t;hy sight — we would 

* This tale of the cholera is^no fiction. 



» 
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sometimes almost rise and question tlie dis- 
pensations of thy mercy, and dictate the be- 
stowing of thy gifts. Thou hast afflicted this 
helpless child for the best and wisest of reasons 
— ^thou hast taken from her, friends and dear 
relations — ^thou hast thrown her upon the face 
of an unsympathizing world — and thou hast 
bowed her head down in sorrow, ere she had 
well raised it to draw the first breath of life. 
Our vanity and shortsightedness will not let 
us see the wisdom and sparing mercy of thy 
providence — ^but as we know it is all done for 
the best, and to work some salutary end, let us 
rest happy under the fostering shadow of thy 
wing, and offer up our grateful hearts unto 
thee, in acknowledgment for the blessings 
which we hourly enjoy at thy hands." 

The little girl still wept — ^yes, bitterly. — Tis 
a piteous thing to see a child shed tears from 
her heart — ^we don't expect it in youth : — ^but 
she yras quite overcome, and she gave way. 
Her strength and resolution had enabled her 
to combat her feelings for awhile, — ^but frail 
nature will run her course — and so she 
yielded. 
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'* I don't know why I cry, sir/' she at last 
said, ^* for they died a long time ago. — Mother 
died last — she was very kind to me — I loved 
her dearly." 

*^ Who takes care of you now, my love, since 
you have lost your mother and &ther and your 
brothers and sisters ?" 

^'Grandfather, sir — but he's going to die * 
soon." 

" How do you know he will die ? Perhaps 
he may live long and happily, and yet be able 
to bring you up in safety." 

She sobbed out — '* No," and that was all. 

" Is he very ill then, and very old ? Can he 
do nothing?" 

" Nothing, sir, but try to die. — ^Aunt says 
he wont live — ^and he looks like a dead man — 
I have seen many dead people." 

" And where, then, do you live with your 
grandfather and aunt ? — I see no house." 

" There, sir," said she, pointing with her 
finger across the scene of desolation ; ^' in yon 
neat little cottage that stands on the moor. 
You see the smoke, sir : — ^and there is a «tack 
of Mawn by the door." 
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'' Yes, I now perceive it — 'Hb a mile off at 
least/' 

" A mile from that large stone on the heath 
— brother Evan told me — we nsed often to 
play by that stone" — ^and here she sobbed 
again. 

^' Heaven only knows what benefit this 
accumulated stroke of affliction is to work 
out." 

The child went to the village, and Pedestres 
walked on — ^but in a short space of time he 
heard footsteps. The little girl had returned 
and was calling after him — "Sir — sir," said 
she ; '* will you please to go with me and see 
grandfather and comfort him — ^he would be so 
glad. We never have anybody in our cottage 
— and aunt never saw an Englishmanr— do 
come, sir." 

" I will," — ^and they turned aside across the 
peat beds towards the hut. 

He put his hand upon the latch of the 
door, for it was above the little girl's reach : 
— he did it gently and hesitated. — "Go in, 
sir," said she. 

Heaven be praised ! let every beggar — let 
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every mean wretch in existence burst with gra- 
titude, and thank his God for the favours he 
receives from his bounty, when he compares 
his state with the scene of poverty and woe 
that was now revealed to sight. Aunt Nyd- 
wydd was too much loaded with affliction, and 
too much broken by bodily watching, to salute 
the stranger with ceremony — ^but she made 
him welcome. 

The old man had but five minutes to live - 
and a strange and striking coincidence pre- 
sented itself. On a stool by his side stood an 
hour-glass, in which the falling sands had as 
nearly run out as possible. — 'Twas a striking 
thing. 

The child had no sooner entered than she 
rushed into the arms of her aunt. She kissed 
her several times — then rushed to the bed and 
caressed the old man. She took his skinny 
hand within hers — ^and oh the contrast ! — and 
pressing it to her bosom, burst out a-crying« 
He opened his dim and glassy eyes and uttered 
one groan — ^he could thank her for her love in 
no other way — and then closed them again — 
'twas all over. The child threw herself into 
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the arms of her aunt — then returned to the bed 
— then to her aunt — and then to the bed again. 
The old man lay quiet, and seemed to have 
breathed his last. The woman approached, 
and silently placed her hand upon his chest 
directly over his heart — ^it had not ceased to 
beat — ** But I can hardly perceive it," said 
she. The action was weak, and every stroke 
waxed fainter. Was that pulsation percept- 
ible under the hand? — Yes, that beat was 
plain. — And the next? — Scarcely. — ^And the 
next? — and that? — and that? — and that? — 
Another stroke ? — another ? — and another ? — 
One more? — Is that all ? — I think so ! — But 
no, there was another. Ah, and there — and 
there — and there. — ^Was that the last ? — No. — 
Or that?— no.— Was that?— YES !— * 

* A bint is here taken from Le Fevre^ although we all 
know that " Comparisons are odious.^^ 
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CHAPTER IX. 



** If you desire to learn what the manners and customs of 
a country really are ; go not into the mansions of the g;reat 
and wealthy, — ^butinto the hut of the simple peasant.*' 

T. L. B. 



Hurra! — ^yoicks! — ^blazation and smoke! — 
tally-ho, my boys — ^aye, and my girls too ! 

Stay a minute — ^this is beginning too vio- 
lently, for I have no particular fun to tell in 
this chapter — I only want to cheer up a bit, 
and feel merry. — 

Now let's begin — hem — 

Inns are not the place to learn the Welsh 
language. — Waiters at the inns can speak 
Welsh, most of them, but as such places are 
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fireqaented by persons who know little of that 
tongue, why, they of course, have little call 
for it from such comers. Not only that — ^if 
an Englishman goes in and stammers out a 
Welsh sentence, though they understand him, 
they answer forsooth in his own Imgo, think- 
ing thereby to do him a favour. They fancy 
the man of Lloegr enters harbouring the idea, 
that it is with them the eternal " Dim Saesneg" 
and nothing else; but either to prove the 
fallacy of such an hypothesis, or to take pity 
on the ignoramus, they return him an answer 
in Saesneg, to that which he put in Cymraeg. 
Pedestres, therefore, perceiving that he had 
but small encouragement — for his timidity 
liked a little coaxing — to exercise his new 
powers among such merchants, said within 
himself — ** Fll try elsewhere." Throughout 
his wanderings he has shown his judgment 
and taste in the mode he adopted, and tact he 
exhibited in accomplishing his purpose. He 
was very fond of entering the domiciles of the 
rustics, far in the country, and cut off from 
intercourse with all English ; for among those 
isolated peasants, he, of course, found more 
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originality, more simplicity, and more pure 
Welsh than he could discover elsewhere. His 
object in so doing was, — to learn the language^ 
in spite of himself — to see more into the 
domestic habits of the people — and to step 
back, as far a« possible, towards the abori- 
gines, the ancient Britons. But his tact and 
good taste were exhibited more particularly 
in the hours he selected for making his visits 
— the certain times of the day wherein he 
could enjoy these adventures with the greatest 
gout. He always chose those moments in 
which he knew that all the males and he-men 
things were out at work, and far away from 
their dwellings ; for he then found the women 
at home, employed about their domestic affairs, 
unrestrained by the august presence of their 
lords, chatty and inquisitive, and anxious to 
learn from a stranger all that their innate 
curiosity should prompt their innate loquacity 
to ask. His dialogue-book and grammar had 
now so far helped him on through the hic" 
hmc-'hoc of Welsh, that he was able, in most 
cases, to inquire his way across the country in 
any direction, or to bargain for a night's lodg- 
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ing, and for victuals and drink. Thus armed, 
he walked up a steep path that diverged from 
his straight-forward course on the road, and 
approached the unpresuming sanctuary of 
primitive existence — first, however, having 
ascertained that the men were all out of the 
way, A coating of whitewash on the exterior 
returned the bright rays of the sun with a 
chalky and dazzling glare ; and every thing 
around was '^ paper- white," as a modem Welsh 
poet said of the fair neck of his mistress. The 
predilection of these people for lime- wash, not 
only about their abodes, but also about every 
species of building appertaining to them, must 
have struck all tourists who may have wan- 
dered within the echo of an ch or an //. Per- 
haps this is more remarkable further south in 
Deheubarth, as the prince of Dinas Fawr 
called his dominions — the prince, who for 
short, was named Maredudd-ab-Owain'-alh 
Rhys - aft - Gruffudd - ab-Rhys -ab- Crruffudd" 
ah'RhyS'db- Tewdwr : — ^yet it is not uncom- 
mon among the Argoedwys^ or men of Powys 
(if they knew what white- wash was) — nor 
totally, we will venture to say, to the prop of 
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Gwynedd or Venedotia, the fiunons Dafudd- 
ab'Owain Gwynedd^ab'GruJffudd-ah'-CyTian!- 
(dhlago'db -Mewrig* ab^Idwal- ab-Anarawd- ah-' 
Rodri Mawr. But let ns go in. By Jingo, 
there's a girl as beautiful as Hunydd, on whom 
the awen of the enraptured bard has so long 
dwelt : — she equals ^* the innocent, simple, 
and prudent N^st," as the poet has it; and 
she is as killing as *' the bright luminary of 
Cadyan," or Myfanwy Fechan, or Elivri, or 
Creirwy who " enchanted " Howel-ap-Einion 
Lygliw. But let us go further in. Pedestres 
got a warm and sincere welcome — ^as, indeed, 
he always did from the Welsh. The character 
of these people has, by some writers, been 
drawn in colours highly charged with all that 
is selfish and treacherous. They have been 
described as liberal and hospitable, because 
no one can describe them otherwise ; but only 
so from selfish feelings, and to answer their 
own ends : — ^they hare been called deceitful, 
designing, and dishonest where they fear no 
punishment, — and they have been pictured 
with two faces, which they will change with 
circumstances, as circumstances would prompt 
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them to change from one garment to another. 
If such were the truth, I would sing — 



i< 



-n him and b l - fi t him, may he neyer grow fat, 



Who wears two fiices under one hat ; 

High O dobbin, 

Gee O dobbin, 
High O dobbin, gee up and gee ho 1*' 

But let every one see for himself— judge 
for himself — ^and speak for himself. Pedestres 
always found them rery cordial — ^very good 
humoured — hospitable in the extreme, when 
he felt certain they could have cherished no 
sordid motive for having been so-— and they 
almost universally refused accepting any re- 
muneration for their boimty. It is not likely 
that they were generous through an otgect of 
ultimate gain in such cases a» these : — how 
could' they be so towards a single stranger 
travelling through their country? At all 
events, we will not believe what we hear to 
their dispraise without personal Imowledge and 
pracf: — ^for, in Pedestres' experience, he has 
had reason to conceive a highly favourable 
opinion of the whole race, and until he knows 

f2 c^\^ 
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to the contrary, favourably will he speak, 
slap-dash through thick and thin. 

He sat down — threw off his knapsack — and 
stood Clayileno in the chimney comer. The 
next thing was b — ^11 — ^y timber. 

"J. 068 ganddoch rai wyauV — ^have you 
any eggs? — (the reader cares nothing about 
the pronunciation, and it is a great bore to 
explain it.) ^' A oes ganddoch rai wyau ?" 

There are certain things always to be found 
in a Welsh cottage — and eggs are among the 
principal. 

" Oes, ^S^," — ^yes, sir — answered the woman 
— ^not the pretty girl. 

" Pa hara sy genych ?'' — ^what bread have 
you ?— 

*^ Bara^ Syr?** — ^bread, sir? — "Oes bara 
ceirchy hara harlys^ a hara hack-stan : — nid oes 
ganddom ddim hara gwenith** — ^There is oat- 
meal bread, barley-bread, and back-ston bread 
(i. e. hake-stone bread, because baked usually 
on a large stone,) — ^we have no wheaten bread. 

" Dowch i mi rhai wyau herwedig yn y 
plisg.** — Bring me some eggs boiled in the 
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shells. — ^* A dowch a pheth bara ceirch i mt, ac 
ymenyn, os gwelwch yn dda^^ — ^and bring me 
some oatmeal bread, and butter, if you please. 

The table was soon covered with every thing 
they possessed ; and the belle brunette waited 
on a strange and unknown young he, with all 
the ease and unreserved simplicity of virtue in 
purity, and a mind totally asleep to the wiles 
and intrigue of the world in mixed society. 
Her guest was almost villain enough to give 
her a wicked look, or a wink of the eye : — 
but her straight-forward and frank unsuspicion 
must have disarmed any one. She knew not 
the devil, nor the deviFs agents arrayed in 
sheep* 8 clothing (in broad cloth, I mean). 

The hostess was curiosity itself, to know 
whence he came, and to get all knowledge and 
information out of him respecting other parts 
of the incomprehensible world over which he 
may have travelled. He told her he came 
from Devonshire — " Devonshire ?" said she ; 
" where is Devonshire?" 

" I think you would call it Dyfneint.*' 

But she shook her head — she was no geo* 
grapher. 
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^^ Devonshire/' continued Pedestres, *' is a 
part of England, or LloegrJ^ 

^* England I is that London i^ she inquired* 

The outrageous conceptions which many of 
the Welsh peasantry entertain of London, are 
truly capacious and laughable. They seem 
to think that every country on the face of the 
globe! is a parish of the metropolis ; and that 
its vast extent and population swallow up the 
whole universe except Wales. They may ask 
of every foreigner — ^whence came he ? — It may 
be, from France — ^from Spain— or from Jericho. 
I&. that London t they will say with eagerness. 

As the cottages are generally adorned with 
white-wash outside, scare they inside gene^dly 
adorned with clocks. The love for clocks 
of all kinds, but more especially the tall sort, 
enclosed in a case, is a universal feature ; 
and though poverty and wretchedness reign 
on every side, they will manage somehow or 
other to become possessed of such furniture. 
The cottage now before us was composed 
of one living-room and one bed-room; 
and notwithstanding privation and want 
stared on the dwellers from all its decayed 
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and dark corners, yet it was the boast 
of two elocksy polished, bright, and new. 
The most luxurious looking article in the 
place was a large chair, made of straw 
bands worked together side by side, and 
fastened with slips of thin wood — as indeed 
we see the hassocks or mats in church — and 
built high with a hood or canopy, so as to 
render it a perfect retreat like a niche. The 
fire on the hearth was made of mcswn or peat, 
a black, and almost pasty substance, which 
they find on the mountains ; it is decayed 
vegetable matter, and may be. cut sometimes 
to the perpendicular depth of three or four 
feet. They dig it with a rhaw mawn, I think, 
late in the spring, and set it up in small 
parcels to dry for two or three weeks ; and 
then it is carried home and stacked. On the 
fire rested a circular iron plate, and on the 
plate was baking some bara ceirch. This 
bread is glorious stuff. In North Wales it is 
made of the barley grain, coarsely ground — 
wetted up and mixed into a thick dough with, 
I believe, only water, and rolled into circular 
cakes of about a quarter of an inch thick, 
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and from twelve to fifteen inches in diameter. 
The South Welsh bara ceirch is as thin as a 
wafer — ^made of the grain finely ground into 
flour — and when baked, its delicacy generally 
causes it to curl. Bara bake-stane is mostly 
found in the southern counties about Cardigan, 
and is a thing much used by the lower 
orders; — ^it is made of wheaten flour, and 
perhaps differs little from bakers' bread, ex- 
cept in shape, and in not being so light. It 
is made into round cakes, of two feet diameter, 
and some three inches thick, and is baked on 
a hot stone, or iron plate. Pedestres entered 
a cottage in Gowerland, not far from the 
barren district of Arthur's Cromlech, and 
found a woman making what she called, 
patatoe bread : — it was in form and size just 
like a muffin, and its ingredients were, equal 
parts of wheaten flour and boiled mashed 
potatoes. This was poor stuff to eat — ^it was 
poor trash in the mouth, and no better in the 
system. But what will not necessity do ? 

The library was on the table, and her new 
guest had often urgent call for the dictionary ; 
and it was a matter of great maryel to the 
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woman, how, from a book, he should be able 
to find out the Welsh for certam things he 
wanted. He showed her the dictionary, and 
explained the use of it ; and her delight and 
admiration at so ingenious an inyention were 
unbounded. She had never heard of a dic- 
tionary, nor could she in anywise hare 
conceived the plan of so useful a work for 
learning new languages. The first question 
was — ^would it enable her or her daughter 
to learn English? — Certainly. And how 
much did it cost? The English and Welsh 
and Welsh and English together would be 
deg swllt, or ten shillings. She held up her 
hands in astonishment and horror at the fact, 
that one book should cost such a fortune — 
and from that moment she gave up English 
as a bad job. 

Pedestres then asked her for a little cold 
water to drink — ychydig o ddwr. She said 
she would not give him water if she could 
find any thing better — she was sorry she had 
no cwrw or ale — ^but she had some nice llaeth 
enwyn. What was that? the dictionary in- 
terpreted it butter-milk. Hahbah! of all 

f3 
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horribles the most horrible! Butter-milk is 
a thiQg the Welsh are excessively fond of, all 
over the principality — ^they keep it till it is 
sour, and then eat it in various ways. They 
will take their meal dry, and then drink the 
milk by way of a bonne bouche afterwards ; or 
they will have a large basin-full, and crumble 
either bread or boiled potatoes into it, and 
devour the mess with a spoon. New butter- 
milk may be palatable ; but they do not relish 
it until it is sour: — ^it looks thick, putrid, 
ropy, and covered with unwholesome bubbles ; 
and it actually stings the tongue to taste it. — 
Hah bah ! horrible stuff ! After much amuse* 
ment on her part, she made amends by getting 
some Uefrith^ fresh from the cow — and that 
was delightful. 

The conversation turned on various topics 
for the space of about half an hour ; during 
which time many unintelligible cross questions 
and crooked answers were exchanged on both 
sides: she was highly captivated with the 
several uses of the different books ; and her 
pretty daughter was all openness and un- 
suspecting candour. She asked questions as 
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freely and indifferently as her mother — was 
natural and unaffected in her movements — 
and showed that coy reserve and mysterious 
bearing were arts unknown to her. Ruin 
light on the villain who should take advan- 
tage of such innocence ! 

"Par mm hell ydyw hi % BeddgeUrt?* — 
how far is it to Beddgelert? — said Pedestres 
to his kind entertainer, for he was bound 
towards " the grave of Gelert" that evening. 

" Oddevtu dwymilltir/* — about two miles — 
said she, 

" A raid i mifyned dros y bont yna — y JBont 
Aberglaslyn?" — must I cross that bridge — 
Pont Aberglaslyn ? — 

" Ewch dros y bout yna : — -pryd kyny trowch 
ar y llaw ddehau^ — go across that bridge : — 
then turn to the right hand. 

She burst into a hearty laugh at the dif- 
ficulties encountered throughout this dialogue ; 
then jumping up, and giving Pedestres a right 
hearty slap on the shoulder, cried out — " Ahy 
I see you will make a very good Welshman at 

last r 
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CHAPTER X. 

** *Tis vweet to be awakened by the lark, 

Or lulled by falling waters : sweet the hum 
Of beesy the voice of girls, the song of birds, 
The lisp of children, and their earliest words." 

Don Juan. 



Scarcely had the tingling of that stingingslap 
on Pedestres' shoulder gone oflf, ere he arrived 
at Pont Aberglaslyn, or " the bridge at the 
mouth of the Blue Lake," as it is resolved into 
king's English : and then, mindful of his in- 
structions, he turned ar y llaw ddehaUy and 
entered the county of Caernarvon. 

It is not the bridge particularly that youth- 
ful romantic fancies travel hither to see : — the 
bridge is a bridge, and there's an end of it — 
but the pass of Aberglaslyn demands a word 
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more. Between the elevated and almost 
perpendicular sides of the mountains on either 
hand, there is only space sufficient for the 
channel of the rushing Colwyn, and for the 
carriage-road : — ^the torrent is interrupted and 
broken by vast masses of rock which obstruct 
its course, and thus cause it to roar and foam 
with magnificent fury : — and the contrast 
between the dark tone of the crags and the 
airy and fleecy spray that flies from the water, 
together raise an efiect that would make every 
landscape painter in the world involuntarily 
exclaim — This IS a scene. Three roads di- 
verge in radii from this point, like the three 
spokes of the balance of a watch ; and here 
are stationed a host of women and children 
to waylay passengers and tempt them to 
purchase various little articles, natural, and 
made by hands. Scarcely had Pedestres 
crossed the bridge, ere there was a rush from 
numerous points of the circumference towards 
him as a centre ; and in an instant like one 
beset by a party of petticoat banditti, he found 
himself surrounded and attacked. " Some held 
up socks and stockings of their own making — 
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some carried plates charged with various 
minerals and fossils — and some offered their 
hands full of Snowdon diamonds. Kind 
reader — saw jon ever a timid cur unexpectedly 
find himself encompassed and enclosed in the 
midst of a saucy pack of hounds ? — If so, draw 
a parallel of bewildered feeling between him 
and Pedestres. One cried out in broken 
English — " Tones frame Snowdane " — and an- 
other, thrusting a piece of metallic ore so far 
within the focus of his eyes, that he was 
unable to see what it was, though he felt 
much for the safety of his nose, shouted — 
" Capair ! copair /" — and a third thrust for- 
ward a piece of glittering substance as big 
as a hazel-nut, vociferating — ^^ Seelvair! 
seelvair f" 

A little tact and negotiation extricated him 
at last from out this predicament ; and as he 
receded and made towards the Chair of Rhys 
Goch o'r Ryri, he looked round and congratu- 
lated his escape and enlargement. Coming 
over the bridge, however, at that moment, was 
a pedestrian who had crossed our path several 
times during our aberrations near Dolgellau 
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and Maentwrog, and who seemed to be tour- 
ing much on our own track : the host pounced 
on him in the same manner; but whether 
from experience or peculiar presence of mind 
he so manoeuvred that he hastily backed, and 
planted himself against the parapet, so as to 
keep the enemy at bay in front. Thus main- 
taining a running fire, hammer and tongs pell- 
mell, we will leave him for the present. 
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CHAPTER XL 



'* Happily met." 

Rom. and Jul. 



He was recording the events of the day 
after having arrived at the inn. His sketch- 
book lay on the table beside him : — an ink- 
stand stood near it — his knapsack near that 
— two or three volumes of the peripatetic 
library lay likewise on the table — the Welsh 
Dictionary — Grammar — and Dialogue- Book 
— near them several papers — and Clavileno 
stretched his wearied limbs across the table 
over all. He held a pen in his hand, and 
was writing : he had been alone for near an 
hour. 
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The door opened.- 



In such cases it is natural for any body in 
a room to look up. — Pedestres did so. 

" Don't let me disturb you, sir," said a gen- 
tleman with a knapsack on his back, and 
covered with dust — ^the effects of a long walk 
in the sun. He appeared to hesitate, for he 
still held the handle of the door. — " Don't 
let me disturb you, sir," said he. — " Not in 
the slightest, sir : — ^pray you come in, and 
make yourself comfortable in the great chair, 
for I know you have had a long and warm 
walk." 

" I am not astonished," answered the gen- 
tleman, taking off his knapsack, and placing 
himself within the embrace of the mahogany 
arms of the seat ; '^ that you should say, you 
knew I have had a long walk. I think I can 
say as much with regard to you. We have 
observed each other*s movements during the 
last week at intervals — ^we have crossed one 
another's track more than once — and I cannot 
help feeling but that we are already half 
acquainted." 

Pedestres offered him his hand. — *' Let us 
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now make up the deficient half, then," said 
he. 

They each drew their chairs together, and 
talked over adventures — oh, glorious and 
delightful time to a tourist ! and the true 
pleasure of which, none but a tourist can 
reallv taste ! 

m 

This was the gentleman Pedestres had 
passed on the road near Maentwrog — and 
again near Trawsfynydd — and the same he 
had left a short space before on Pont Aber- 
glasljn, jammed against the parapet by the 
crowd of children. He was a lieutenant in 
the navy ; he was an idle man all that sum- 
mer, and .therefore^ like our chap, be had 
sallied forth to inhale the pure air of the 
mountain, and to study Nature as she is. He 
came from the south of Wales ; and, like 
Pedestres, he was making his way towards 
the north. Throughout the last fifty or 
sixty miles, they had almost precisely tra- 
versed the same roads — and thus it was, they 
both reciprocally entertained an interest in the 
adventures and proceedings of the other. 

But the door again opened. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



** Beg pardon, gentlemen/' said a third 

pedestrian, good-humouredly bursting into the 
room without ceremony ; aifd who, in the 
true vein of walking intellectualism, likewise 
carried a knapsack on his back — ''Beg par- 
don, gentlemen, 'pon honour,*' said he, as he 
entered, and apparently believing that he 
intruded on two strangers. 

''Hullo !" cried the lieutenant, starting up 
from his chair, as he recognised an old friend : 

" Why, how the devil did you come ?" 

But the other interrupted him in a whirl- 
wind of astonishment. 



" Why, where the devil did you come- 



»> 
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The first held his sides and set up a sar- 
donic roar of laughter. 

" When the devil " (cutting him short.) 

** Which road " (stopping him halfway.) 

" How the devil " (preventing him 

again.) 

« When r" 



" How long 

" What the devil- 



9» 



" Where the devil- 
"Who the devil— 



" Which the devil- 
" How the devil — 



" What brought you- 

" Did you " 

" Have you come 

« How " 

" When " 

" Why " 

** Which " 



" Where- 
" What- 



»» 



>» 



" How far " 

" Who— " 

" My good fellow- 
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" Did you 

" Have you 

" When " 

« I say " 

« How " 

« What " 



»9 



)> 



Pedestres, for safety, pushed his chair 

aside out of the way.- 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



Thb first time lie had observed his new 
acquaintance, the lieutenant, near Maentwrog, 
the lieutenant's friend who now entered, had 
just parted company from him. These two 
had by chance met at an inn in some town in 
South Wales, and, entering into a league of 
friendship, had travelled together for several 
days : but on arriving at Maentwrog, one 
wished to go and visit a beauty that lay to- 
wards the west, and the other was beckoned 
eastward by some attraction exactly in an 
opposite direction. Separation, therefore, was 
inevitable. They parted with the sincerest 
protestations of amity, and each never ex- 
pecting to see the other again. 

But, sir reader, they met, in the last chap- 
ter. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



Having taken the boiling caldron of sur- 
prise o£P the fire of their merriment, so as to 
allow the ebullition to subside a little, they all 
sociably drew round the table, and after talk- 
ing over the a£Bairs of life, then talked over 
the afiairs of touring. 

The evening was closing in ; and, as ^' the 
weary sun had made a golden set," he called 
back to their sheds several truant and wan- 
dering knights, who had gone forth in the 
moming to employ and amuse themselves. 

Some returned with sketch-books — some 
with fishing-rods — some with minerals — and 
all with merry countenances. The large party 
assembled, and soon began to chat 
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" Whence comes the word Beddgelert ?" 
said Gaster to Fidelio, lifting his walking-stick 
about six inches off the floor, and then letting 
it fall, so as to make it hop ; '* unde deriva- 
tur ?'* said he. 

" My friend Lyrosus here, on my right, can 
tell you all about it ; — ^for although I may be 
able to give you the etymon of the name, I 
know little or nothing of the legend attached 
to it. — It is a compound of two Welsh words, 
however, which signify * the grave of Gelert, 
Gelart, or Ciliart :' — hedd (pronounced hetK) 
standing for grave, and Gelert^ the name of 
him that lies, or rather did lie, buried there." 

" And who was this Gelert of whom you 
speak ?" inquired Graster ; ^' any famous ancient 
Welsh warrior ?" 

" Yes," said Fidelio ; " you are right there : 
— but he was not a man." 

" Not a man /" exclaimed Gaster, turning 
himself quite round towards Fidelio ; ^'not a 
man ? — ^what then, a woman ?" 

" No, nor yet a woman," continued Fidelio^ 

" Nor a woman?" cried Gaster with some 
astonishment, *' a child, then, I suppose ?" 
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** No, nor a child either — ^you have not hit 

the mark this time." 

* 

"Then, by the living jingo, or the dead 
jingo, if you will ; pray what might A«, «A«, or 
it be ? — You make me curious. — Neither man, 
woman, nor child !" 

" Gelert, sir," said Fidelio, " was a Welsh 
warrior, whose fame will outlive the rock of 
ages. He slew a wolf that had found its way 
into the prince's dwelling ; and by slaying him, 
saved the life of Llewelyn's child, which the 
prowling beast was about to devour." 

" Magnanimous Gelert !" eitclaimed Oaster ; 
" and how, in gratitude, did the prince reward 
such services to his family ? — Honours, titles, 
and estates, of coursfe." 

" No," answered Fidelio, shaking his head. 

"What then?" inquired Oaster eagerly; 
** was he ungrateful ?" 

" No," continued Fidelio with emphasis ; 
" he was riot ungrateful." 

" How then did he reward him?" 

"He gave him," returned Fidelio; "he 
awarded him death tvith his own hand" 

^^ Death with his own hand T cried Gsister, 
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in an agony of surprise and horror ; " and yet 
you say, he was not ungrateful. — ^By heavens, 
sir, I pray you explain yourself instantly — 
for I cannot bear with suspense any longer." 

He took off his hat hastily, and threw it 
into one comer of the room ; and then threw 
his gloves after it. 

^' Many a man," said he with gravity ; ^^ dther 
by the blindness of passion — ^the blindness of 
disguise — the blindness of misinformation — 
or by the blindness of a dark night, has injured 
the very friend of his bosom, at a time when 
he would much rath^* have injured himself." 

*^ Instances of that certainly have happen- 
ed," observed Caster ; " I know it^ — ^'tis too 
true. But then follows sorrow and remorse : 
— ^was it so with Llewelyn?" 

'^ In sooth it was," answered the other ; 
'' Lleweljm slew his friend in mistake : and 
from what I have heard of the matter, his 
grief — his rage — ^and his agony, when he had 
discovered what he had done, are not to be 
described." 

'* Dear me, is it possible!" muttered Graster, 
thoughtfully. 



k 
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" Lyrosusr* cried Fidelio, to some one who 
stood by the window ; " Lyrosus ! — I wish you 
would just come here, and tell us 6elert*s 
tale ; — for every body who sees Beddgelert 
ought to know it. — ^'Tis the fcetus of the his- 
tory of the place." 

" Quite the embryo," said Fidelio. 

^'Gelert's death f said Lyrosus, looking 
towards us o¥er his left shoulder, and then 
turning on his heel, and coming up to 'the 
table ; " oh yes : — ^nobody sojourns here an 
instant without having it given to him in 
many editions. Besides, every tourist would 
be utterly ashamed to allow he had ever been 
at Beddgelert, if he were not able to carry 
away the anecdote wiih him, to tell his 
friends on fads return." 

" But who — or, I begin to iancy I should 
say, fc^^^ was this Gelert?" inquired Gaster ; 
** for you have not yet satisfied my curiosity on 
that point. He was neither man, woman, nor 
child — ^and notwithstanding, he was a Welsh 
warrior. Hiat much you have told me." 

" Gelert," said Fidelio, looking earnestly at 
Gaster, and pointing in his face with the Ibre- 

G 2 
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finger of his right hand : " This Gelert was 
a dog»* 

*^ A dog /" cried Caster in astonishment : 
" A dog r 

" Ay, a dog — ^he was a dog : — and like the 
dogs of Acteeon, he had the imputation thrown 
upon him of having devoured his own master 
— or his master's child, which is the same 
thing — and for which supposed offence he 
suffered/' 

" The prince killed him with his own 
hands, did he not?" 

" Yes," answered Lyrosus ; " but he after- 
wards cursed the hour in which he did it. We 
are told in history that Llewelyn married the 
daughter of King John of England ; and Gelert, 
the dog in question, was a gift of his father-in- 
law. The Welsh prince came to reside in this 
neighbourhood during the hunting season to 
enjoy the recreation of the chase, and brought 
his dog with him ; — and, it seems, he also 
brought his family. When the blast of the 
horn one morning summoned his pack around 
him, every dog instantly obeyed except his fa- 
vourite : — ^there was much search and inquiry. 



I 
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but all to no purpose, and they were obliged 
in the end to give it up and set out without 
him." 

" But where could he have been ?" said 
Gaster impatiently. 

" I'll tell you in a minute,'* resumed the 
narrator. ** On the return of the party in 
the evening, Gelert came out full of welcome 
and caresses to meet his master — ^but his jaws 
were covered with blood — * all gore blood.' 
Seized with an evil presentiment and unac- 
countable panic at the sight, the prince 
rushed into his dwelling and proceeded to the 
nursery. He there found the cradle empty, 
in which his infant child had been left, and 
turned to disorder and confusion : — the clothes 
scattered about and rolled in a heap near one 
comer of the apartment, and the traces of 
blood stained every thing that met his eye. 
Horror-struck at the sight, he exclaimed, 
* Gelert has devoured my child ! V He drew 
his sword — rushed out of the house — and 
stabbed him instantly to the heart." 

" The feelings of the inward father were 
up then, I trow." 
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'* YeSy like lightning/' continued Lyrosus. 
'^ But on examining the cradle, and the clothes 
it had contained, the little babe was found 
concealed among than in health and safety— 
perfectly sound and unhurt; and there was 
also discovered the dead body of a wolf.^ 

"The blood, then," inquired Gaster, "was 
the blood of the wolf, and not of the child ?*' 

" CSertainly,'' answered Lyrosus. 

" Ah, now I begin to see through the afiair." 
The prowling beast, I take it, had forced its 
way into the nursery to devour the infant; 
and the faithful dog had fought in defence of 
his master s offspring, and had killed his 
enemy ?" 

" Yes," said the historian, "just so. When 
the whole truth of the transaction presented 
itself to the mind of Llewelyn, he was seized 
with a fit of conflicting passions that no tongue 
will ever depict. Vexation, remorse, and 
rage against his own rashness and blind pre- 
cipitation, overwhelmed him to such a degree, 
that he was totally inconsolable : and as a last 
tribute of affection towards his devoted and 
injured servant, he raised a handsome monu- 
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ment over his remains, and called the name 
of the place Bedd-Gelert^ or the Grave of 
Gelert." 

" Rash prince !"-« Faithful dog !"-and 
then cries of disapprobation towards Llewelyn's 
want of thought, and admiration for the fide- 
lity of his hound, burst forth on all sides when 
Lyrosus had concluded the anecdote. 

" Glorious Gelert !" ^^Magnanimous deed !" 
" Praiseworthy action !" " Ever famous dog !" 
" Three cheers for G«lert — ^hurrah !" 
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CHAPTER XV. 



The weather for several days past had been 
very cold and rainy ; but the afternoon that 
vagabond and squire entered Beddgelert, was 
beautifully fine and clear. As they were now 
at the base of Snowdon, this change was 
particularly grateful. We know that at Dol- 
gellau the weeping element had prevented 
them, in grief with many others, from think- 
ing it possible to ascend Cader Idris ; and we 
further know, that although disappointed 
there, they found consolation in reflecting, 
that Snowdon was before them, and not distant 
far. . On the appearance of fine weather, 
visiters by dozens had flocked into the place, 
ready to ascend the mountain ; and every 
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body this evening retired to the arms of the 
god of closed eyelids, with elated hopes and 
ardent anticipations, — and eager to be again 
aroused by the summons of the guide in the 
morning. 

Pedestres slept a good seven hours, and 

then was awoke by ^by what? — ^by what, 

think you ? — ^by the voice of the guide ? No, 
by jingo, no! 

Oh, Hope, thou inveterate jilt ! Thou 
courtest us with the sweetest looks and the 
fairest promises :-thou approachest us with 
a flattering lover's smile : thou makest us 
believe thou wilt be true and constant — ^and 
thou teachest us irresistibly to repose full 
confidence in thee ! Thou stealest our beating 
hearts and our willing minds ; — and what 
then ? Why, like a wayward and inconstant 
girl, thou turnest round, and playest the wan- 
ton jilt, and leavest thy courtiers to faded 
blossoms and disappointment ! 

So much for an apostrophe to Hope. 

Pedestres was awoke in the morning by the 
pattering of the rain on the window sill. He 
raised himself up in order to be assured if 

G 3 
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suoh a misfortune could be possible. It was 
no mistake. The morning was still and with- 
out wind — ^the fog was resting on the roofs 
of the houses — ^and a straight-down drizzle 
(that rain of the everlasting species) was 
falling with an " Fll spoil your sport " sort of 
determination. 

At the first impulse he could have wept 
like a child — then he could have sworn like 
a trooper — ^then wished Wales at the devil — 
then d — d the clouds right heartily — and 
lastly, he felt he ought to exclaim, '^ Praise 
Heaven, I am so well and comfortably shel* 
tered!" Mammon, however, reigned too 
triumphantly, and so he cherished a fit of 
paltry revenge. There were two chilly and 
half-torpid flies pitched on the valance : — 
he pulled off his nightcap in a pet, and 
hurled it at them with all his might ; and 
then falling flump down upon the pillow, he 
pondered over the vanity of human wishes. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



" It was a glorious exploit of poor Gelert, 
wasn't it V said Gaster, as they all assembled 
at the breakfast-table the next morning. 

" Aye, it was indeed," answered Lyrosus ; 
'* it w(i8 a glorious exploit." 

''And such," said Fidelio, joining in the 
conversation, "as might be written in letters 
of gold on the pages of the most famous writer 
that ever lived " 

"Be he either historian, poet, or 

chronologer," added Senex, a lantern-jawed 
old fellow, with an enviable wig upon his 
otherwise bald pate ; — (" Give me a cup of 
coffee.") 

" True, true — ancient or modem either," 
said Clavileno. 
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'^ Ecclesiastical or profane/' continued 
Lyrosus. 

" You're right, you're right," exclaimed Acer, 
with a sharp, lively air, taking off his hat and 
putting it under the chair he sat on. '^ It was 
a feat worthy with record in golden letters on 
the pages, as you say, of the most famous author 
that ever wrote. — (No tea, I thank you)." 

'' Ah/' said Oaster, quite delighted at the 
way in which every body present appeared to 
second him ; *' such an author, for instance, 
as Berosus, the ancient Babylonian. '^ 

" Yes," rejoined Senex, puzzling his old 
brain to fish up some other musty writer of 
antiquity ; ^' or such an one as Manetho of 
Heliopolis." 



" Or such as Abydenus," quickly re- 
peated Fidelio. 

" Or such another as Suetonius," said 

Clavileno. 

" Ah, true,*' continued Gaster, " if not 

Ctesias also, who we all know was a great 



man." 



•" Or Ammianus Marcellinus," added 



Lyrosus, eagerly. 
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"Or Qnintus Curtius Rufus/'said Senex . 
^" Well said !" exclaimed Graster ; " or 



Herodotus either. " 

"Aye, or Megasthenes ;" cried Fidelio. — 
"Or Xenophon;" continued Clavileno. — 

" Or Arion/' added Lyrosus. 

" Or else Alcaeus," said Senex, hastily. — 
" Or Strabo, you know," replied Graster. — 

" Or Lucianus of Samosata." 

" Or Diodorus Siculus." 

" Or Pittacus." 

" Or iEschylus." 

*'0r Eudoxus/' said Fidelio, helping it 

round the circle for the fifth time. 

" Or Thales," continued Clavileno, keeping 

the game agoing. 

"True," added Lyrosus ; " or Aristippus, the 

founder of the Cyrenaici." 



" Or Philoxenes,'* cried Senex. 



/* Or Anaxagoras,*' exclaimed Gaster ; "who 
was a great man, though his writings were 
not held in much esteem by his pupil Socrates." 
" Or Gelert's exploit might have been re- 
corded by a writer so famous as Sophocles, 
the sublime author of 120 tragedies." 
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^^ Or by Dionysios Heracleotes," cried Ly- 
rosus ; '^ a part of inrhose philosophy was, to 
maintain that pain is no evil. But a severe 
twinge taking the sage one day somewhat 
unexpectedly, his whole architecture, like 
the undermined Colossus of Rhodes, very 
shortly came down cr — ash F* 

" Ah," said Senex ; " or Euripides, who 
ought not to be forgotten.** 

"No," replied Graster; **nor ought Eusebius 
to be omitted either." 

" Nor Sozomen, among the more modem 
writers of repute,** added Clavileno. 

" Nor Almamon, the Saracen ;** said Fidelio. 

" No, nor Mesne, the Arabian,** continued 
Lyrosus." 

" Nor Confucius, the Chinese,'* exclaimed 
Clavileno. 

" Nor John Faustus," cried Senex, quickly. 

" Nor Zwolloe," said Oaster, growing warm. 

" No, nor Dante/' 

" Nor Ariosto." 

" Nor Eutropius." 

" Nor Libanus." 



" Nor iElius Donatus."- 
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*• Nop lamblicus." 

" Nor Olympiodorus." 

" Nor Sulpitius Severus." 

" Nor Macrobius." — 



" Nor the ' venerable Bede/ — Bede among 
the children of our own old England/' — said 
Clavileno. 

Promethens never stole a brighter or 
hotter spark from heaven, than Clavileno 
at that instant struck from the eyes of the 
company, at the mention of a great man of 
their awn country. He touched the very string 
that was in the sweetest unison with their 
feelings, for they were Englishmen. It 
vibrated through their whole frames, and 
their hearts beat as fast again for it. — 

" No, nor will we forget the famous Cam- 
den," said Gaster, *' another of our children. 

" Nor Geoffrey of Monmouth, another! 
cried Fidelio with warmth. 

" Nor John of Salisbury !*' roared Lyrosus. 

" Nor Walter of Coventry I" shouted Gas- 
ter in an ecstasy. — 

" Nor Chaucer!" cried Fidelio, starting up 
from his chair. 
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" Nor Milton !" bellowed Senex, pitching 
his wig up to the ceiling, and catching it on 
the end of his walkingstick as it fell. 

" Nor Shakspeare !" roared Clavileno, with 
madness. 

" Nor Byron !" cried Gaster, waving his 
hat over his head. 

*' Nor Scott!" screamed Fidelio in delight. 

" Nor The devil-to-pay r shouted Lyrosus, 
roaring with laughter ! 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



"What games do you celebrate ?" 

S. L. 



It drizzled hard from daylight until two 
o'clock in the afternoon — some ten hours 
or so. The clouds then cleared a little, and 
the rays of the cheering sun penetrated their 
way through them to the earth : but although 
fine and agreeable for rambling in the valleys, 
it were silly in the extreme to think of ascend- 
ing the mountain until appearances should 
assume a more steady and promising aspect. 
Pedestres, however, was restless, and had fully 
made up his mind not to remain stationary 
at the inn, as at Dolgelley ; but, said he to 
his squire — " We will put ourselves on the 
Caernarvon road, keeping close to the base of 
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Snowdon ; and if at any time a &yourable 
and serene day should present itself, we will 
take the opportunity instantly, and go up : 
for we can as well ascend on other sides of 
the mountain as this. Let us, therefore, 
delay round about the foot of this northern 
giant, playing with his shoestrings, and ad- 
miring his instep-buckles : but if the veil be 
withdrawn from enshrouding his hoary tem- 
ples, we will that moment up to the skies and 
study his phrenology. — ^What say you?" — ^The 
faithful squire returned a tacit answer to his 
master : — ^but it was not the less respectful or 
significant for that. 

Leaving the bold hill of Moel Hebog on 
their left, they arrived at Llyn y Grader^ or 
Cadair, The natives told Pedestres, in answer 
to his inquiries, that they believed in the 
existence of a golden chair, situated on one of 
the neighbouring mountains, and from which 
circumstance the lake took its name. But 
they were not able to explain to whom the 
chair belonged, nor could they find it. Llyn 
Cwellynj or formerly, Llyn Tarddemiy lies two 
miles further, and likewise on the west side 
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of the rood : at its southern estremity stands 
the Wolf's Ca43tle, or CasteU Cidwm ; and on 
the summit of Mynydd Manor ^ or the Great 
Mountain, once existed a British fortification, 
supposed to have been made twelve hundred 
years ago. Nant Mill is picturesquely situated 
by the road side, one mile further; and a little 
beyond that is the village of JBettws Garmon, 

** Let us sleep here to-night on the great 
toeof Snowdon," said Clavileno : " we occupy 
a fine point for ascent, should to-morrow take 
away those cloudy handkerchiefs full of tears 
from the eyes of the weeping heavens, and 
present us a visage clear and serene." 

After having rested an hour or two, and 
refreshed themselves, they sallied forth round 
the village to discover what sort of a place 
they had arrived at : and in turning a comer 
near the outskirts they perceived a num* 
ber of men and boys collected together in 
the middle of a field, very busy about some- 
thing. 

*' There's a row going on here, as sure as 
my name is Clavileno," exclaimed the squire : 
*' let's come over the fence, and see the fun.'* 
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Any where else this meeting would have 
been a boxing match: — but in the present 
instance, at any rate, it turned out to be only 
an amicable contest in running, leaping, and 
other Welsh games. 

** What are they at?" said Pedestres to an 
old man who stood near, and seemed to take 
much interest in the proceedings. 

" Practising the long-lost games of their 
forefathers, sair," was the ready answer. 

" Come, come," thought Pedestres within 
himself; " we have a legitimate sprout from 
the decayed stock of the ancient Briton here, 
however. This man is true born." 

" They aire playing, sair," continued the 
Celtic veteran, "at some of the Ourolgampaui 
or manly games. My ancestors were much 
play at these ; and could do much bettair than 
these young men : but we should not forget 
what they could do, nor ought we to omit 
practising them now, though you and your 
Saxon forefathers (he added smiling) have 
destroyed our nation." 

" True, true," returned Pedestres. " I am 
myself fond of seeing old customs kept up ; 
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and it has grieved me more than once since 
I have been in your country, to observe how 
very fast most of the ancient Welsh habits, 
and even the language, are giving way to £ngr 
lish tastes and English fashions. " 

'' Yes, sair, it is so, I do know : but I like 
to teach my children and their young friends 
the amusements that we did play at a thousand 
years ago, and it give me much pleasure to 
see them." 

" I doubt it not. But what are they about 
yonder? — ^and what are those on our right 
doing V 

" Those aire about one of the Tadogion; — 

and the othairs are in to fetch 1 do not 

know how you say in Saxon — ^are in to 
fetch ?" 

" Are fetching J** said Pedestres, setting him 
right. (This is a Welsh idiom which often 
puzzles them in translating. I have heard them 
say, *' I am in to go," (Yr vyyfyn myned) for — 
I am going : — and " my mother was say," for 
— ^my mother said, &c.) 

" And the others,'* he continued ; " are 
fetching some heavy weights to lift. There 
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were once twenty-four British games, which 
were divided into different classes : some were 
for men, some for boys, and some for women 
in doors. Are you in to understand me, 
sair ?" 

*^ Yes ;" said his pupil, somewhat interested, 
" I understand." 

" Well, sair ; — ^we had twenty-four games, 
of which ten were called Gurolffampau ; and 
these ten were divided into six and four. The 
six were named Tadogion ; and the remaining 
four, Machogaeth. The Tctdoffion of the 
Gurolgampau were — 1 . To lift heavy weights. 
— 2. To run very fast. — 3. To leap. — 4. To 
swim in the water. — 6. To wrestle. — 6. And 
to ride. Now, sair, the Machogaeth of the 
Gurolgampau were — 1. Archery. — 2, To be 
able to fight with the sword and buckler. — 3. 
To play with the Cledda deiddtcrUf or two- 
handed sword. — 4. To play with the two-end 
staff or spear, by us called, Chwarau ffaun 
ddwybigJ' 

" That, then," said Pedestres, quite de- 
lighted at his lesson, *^ was the first great 
division ?" 
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" Yes, sair — that was the first division of 
ten oat of the twenty-four; and the next 
division of ten was called Mabolgampau^ which 
were for young men. Now the Mabolgampau 
were divided into three and seven— not six and 
four, like the Gurolgampau. The first three 
included — 1. Coursing. — 2. Fishing. — 3. And, 
fowling ; — and the remaining seven, which 
were done in the house, were — 1. Composition 
of poetry, or Barddoniaeth, — 2. ChwarauW 
Delyn^ that is, sair, to play on the harp. — 3. 
Reading Welsh. — 4. Singing with the harp. — 
5. Pennillioriy or singing between three and 
four ; which we think was singing in alternate 
stanzas. — 6. Drawing or painting, particularly 
coats of arms ; and our fathers, sair, were 
famous for that. — 7. The last was heraldry. 
I have now told you twenty, sair ; — but there 
aire four more. These ware called Gogam- 
paUj or minor games; namely — 1. Chwarau 
Gwydd'bwylly which I think you would call 
draughts, in Saxon. — 2. Chwarau Tawl- 
Biorddf what you do call backgammon; for 
you did learn this game from us. Bach^ 
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sair, means little, and, Cammaum^ a battle : 
and Tawly is a throw or toss, and Bwrdd^ 
a table or board ; so that it is a little battle 
played by means of a toss on a board. — 3. 
Chawrau Ffristial^ or the dice-box game. — 
4. And the last of all, sair, was Cyweiriaw 
Telyn^ or the tuning of the harp." 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



" It is a reverend thing to see an ancient caatiie.** 

Lord Bacok. 



The weather still proving unfavourable, 
the two now made for the capital of the 
county — the Ccier yn Arfon^ or fortress in 
Arfbn, the country opposite Anglesea. Less 
than one mile south from this town, once 
stood the ancient Segontium of the Romans : 
and near the river Seiont still remain the 
traces of a fort, supposed to have been con- 
nected with Constantine ; and which the 
Welsh still call Caer Custient, or the city of 
Constantius. ** A well, by the fort, retains 
the name of Helena, the daughter of Octavius, 
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Duke of Cornwall, and the wife of Maximus» 
first cousin of Constantine, who was bom at 
Segontium/' The British princes for a long 
time resided here in state, and Cadwallawn-ab- 
Cadfan appears to have been the first who 
established his court at this place. 

From the Eagle Tower of the castle, the 
views over Segontium and the straits of 
Menai, with Anglesea beyond, constitute a 
beautiful and interesting scene; and the 
tourist will find pleasure in reflecting, that 
he is standing on the turrets of that castle, in 
which was bom, on the 25th of April, 1284, 
Edward, the first English prince of Wales. 
At this particular time Edward the First, 
father to the young prince, was holding his 
Court at Rhuddlan near St. Asaph; and 
on the event taking place Sir Gruffudd Llwyd 
hastened from Caernarvon to the king with 
the news. Edward knighted him when he 
brought the tidings of the safe delivery of his 
queen, of a son; and we are to this day 
shown the room in the castle, which it is 
reported Eleanor occupied at that nervous 
crisis. 
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Sir Gniffudd Llwyd-ab-Rhys-ab-Ednyfed 
Fychan made a brave but fruitless attempt 
to save his country from foreign dominion; 
and the bard Gtoifym Dduj of Arfon, com- 
posed a poem entitled *^The Ode of the 
Months," in which he praises the patriots' 
enthusiasm in vindication of their invaded 
rights; but at the same time deplores the 
&ilure of the enterprise. When Edward 
swayed his hostile sceptre in Wales in 1283, 
he founded this castle ; and Pennant asserts, 
on the authority of the Sebright MS., that 
the building was completed in one year. 
The Welsh burnt it in 1294,— it was besieged 
by the Parliamentary forces in 1646, — ^and 
General Mytton suffered siege here, in 1648, 
by Sir J. Owen. A' statue of the royal 
founder holds a conspicuous place over the 
principal entrance ; and with its left }iand it 
grasps a sword, the hilt of which is held by 
the right, — and the blade half drawn. The 
signification of this latter circumstance has 
been given by several interpretations— dif- 
ferent in particulars, but all mainly tending 
towards the same point. A man, in answer 
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to our inquiries, told us that it signified 
neutrality or equality^ or a middle poHtion 
between peace and war. A sword half 
drawn is, of course, as far exactly from 
being totally unsheathed, as it is from being 
totally thrust into the scabbard. It therefore 
holds a middle position, and says — submit; 
and a half-sheathed blade speaks of friend- 
ship: — rebel, and a half-drawn sword tells 
of war. The king intended this .as a monition 
and threat to his ever-restless subjects of 
Cambria. 

The weather now changed to warm and 
fine — ^very warm. Every body seemed to feel 
it oppressive, and every living thing was in a 
state of languidity ; but notwithstanding this, 
Pedestres did not find it half so hot as he 
thought it when he was at the Devil 
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CHAPTER XIX 

's Bridge. 



CHAPTER XX. 

" Don't pelt the ducks, my love," said a 
sanctified looking lady, with a "religious 
bonnet" on, to a little boy who was pelting 
and worrying some ducks in a gutter near 
Caernarvon; — ^** Little boy, don't pelt the 
ducks — ^it's very wicked. Do you know, that 
if you are naughty and cruel, God won't love 
you ? — God doesn't love cruel boys." 

"Yes, ma'am, I know it," answered the 
boy with a whiny-piny drawl. 

" Then why do you do so?" said the lady, 
angrily. 

" I thought there was no harm in pelting 
ducks, ma'am." 

" Yes, there is great harm in pelting any- 
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thing : — ^how would you like to be pelted ? — 
You are very depraved indeed; and do you 
know where you will go, if you are so wicked 
and cruel ?" 

'* Yes, ma'am, I know." 

"Where, then?" 

" Down into the great naughty pit, ma'am, 
full of brimstone and treacle" 

" No, no — brimstone nnd fire" 

" Oh yes, ma'am — I quite forgot." 
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CHAPTER XXI. 



" Dang it, master, what's that !" cried 
Clavileno ; " look, sir, what a sweep ! what a 
bow! 'tisnt a rainbow, because it curves 
downwards instead of upwards — rwhat a hang- 
ing festoon! — Just observe the two great 
towers, like sharp pointed pyramids ! — and 
see the curved somethings suspended from 
the tops of them ! — and the arches, oh see ! — 
Tis the bridge the Mussulmen must skate 
over into Paradise — 'tis Al Sirach, by Jingo ! 
Look at the depth beneath — ^but there's 
water — ah, and a ship verily, at this moment, 
is gliding majestically beneath !" — 

" Hold your noisy tongue," said Pedestres, 

checking him ; '^ 'tis the Menai Bridge." 

" Horse's leg !" exclaimed the other ; " oh 
that ever I should have lived to behold the 
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Menai Bridge! — ^Tnily we have not walked 
500 miles for nothing !" 

At the first glance, Pedestres was disap- 
pointed ; and we have already told the reader, 
that the same feeling attended him at Pont y 
Diafol. Things are vaunted so highly both 
by the tongues of returned travellers, and by 
the pages of descriptive volumes, that the 
glowing imagination is excited to create a 
picture that never can find a reality ; so that 
when the picture so imagined is brought in 
actual comparison with the thing itself, a 
sensation of disappointment arises in course. 
As he looked at the bridge, the Holyhead 
mail passed over: — and then, oh then, did 
proportions assume their true force, and 
regret sprung up into wonder. The coach 
and horses appeared no bigger than Queen 
Mab's chariot, made of half an empty hazeU 
nut, drawn with a team of little atomies ; — 
but by weighing known certainties against 
fantasies of the mind, the coach soon took its 
real magnitude, and from. this, as a scale, the 
dimensions of the bridge came out in forcible 
grandeur. 
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*^ The undertaking was commenceid in May 
1819 ; — the first stone laid by Mr. ,W. A. 
Provis, August 10th, of the same year ;— -the 
first suspension chain carried over, April 20th, 
1826;— the last, July 9th, 1825;— and the 
bridge opened to the public, January 30th, 
1826, when the Holyhead mail crossed it at 
half-past one in the morning. The total 
expense incurred by government in the erec- 
tion of the structure, was 120,000Z." 

A large vessel passed under whilst Pedestres 
stood on the roadway ; and the effect of 
looking down on the truck, and then the 
deck so far below, was strange and remark- 
able. The best way, however, to see the bridge 
to advantage is to approach by water, and look 
up; and in this way it is probable that the 
visiter may be struck with admiration at the 
first impression. 

After lingering a long time on it, they 
went to take a peep at Anglesea. The 
travellers at one time were almost induced 
to proceed onwards to Holyhead ; but the 
distance was great, and they did not like to 
get too remote from Snowdon, for they 
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yet purposed a renewed attack in that 
quarter. 

Plas Newydd, the seat of the Marquis of 
Anglesea, is three miles from the bridge, 
and is situated in a beautiful spot on the 
banks of the strait, commanding fine views 
of the mountains behind Caernarvon, and 
surrounded by scenery that will charm the 
eye of the most apathetic observer of nature. 
When his late Majesty George IV. visited 
Dublin in 1821, he was entertained here on 
his way. 

Moel y Don, or the Hill of the Wave, one 
mile from Plas Newydd, is a place famous in 
history and bardic verse, where, in 1282, the 
English, under Edward I. were defeated by the 
Welsh. Gwalchmai, the son of Melir, wrote 
a panegyric on Owain GhvyTtedd'ab-Crruffudd' 
ab' Cynan-ab' lagO'Meurig-ab' IdwaUab-'Ana' 
rawd-ab-Rodri Mawty prince of North Wales ; 
in which he mentions a great battle which 
took place between him and his sons, against 
the united aggressions of the Irish, Danes, 
and Normans : — and Llywarch Brydydd y 
Moch composed a poem in honour of 
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Llywelyn-ab-Jorwerth, wherein he speaks of 
an engagement which took place at Forth 
Aethwy, a spot close to the site of the Menai 
Bridge. 

** A drdg lifon mor ddrud i eisdUyd yn aer,'' 

(says Gwalchmai-ab-Melir.) 

** A dreig Mon mor ddnid i eissillyd yn aer, 
A bu terfysc taer i haer holi, 
A rhagddaw rhewys dwys dyfysd, 
A rhewiii a tbitn a thranc Cymri, 
A'r gad gad greudde, a'r gryd gryd graendde, 
Ac am dal Moelfre mil fannieri, 
A'r ladd ladd lachar, ar bar beri, 
A ffwyr ffwjr £fyrfgawdd ar fawdd foddi, 
A Menai heb clrai o drallanw gwaedryar, 
A nyw gwyar gwyr yn heli : 
A Uurygawr glaa, agloea trychniy 
A thrycbion yn nhnd rhag rheiddrudd ri, 
A dygyfor Lloegr, a dygyfranc a hi, 
Ag ei dygyfwrw yn astnisi, 
A dygyfod clod cleddyf difri, 
Yn saitb ugain iaithwy faith foli/' 

• 

" The Dragon of Mona's sons were so brave 
in action y that there was a great tumult on 
their furious attack; and before the prince 
himself, there was vast confusion, havoc, con- 
flict, honourable death, bloody battle, horrible 
consternation, and upon Tal Moelvre a thou- 
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sand banners. There was an outrageous car- 
nage, and the rage of spears, and hasty signs 
of violent indignation. Blood raised the tide 
of the Menaij and the crimson of human gore 
stained the brine. There were glittering cui- 
rasses, and the agony of gashing wounds, and 
the mangled warriors prostrate before the 
chief, distinguished by his crimson lance. 
Lloegr (England) was put to confusion, the 
contest and confusion was great, and the glory 
of our prince's wide-wasting sword shall be 
celebrated in a hundred languages, to give 
him his merited praise." 

And in the poem of Llywarch Brydydd y 
Moch, to Llywelyn fab. Jorwerth, we have the 
following : — 

** Ton heli ehelaeth i ber, 
Ton arall guall, goch gwyr. 
Forth Aethwy pan aetham ni ar feirch mordwy, 

XJch mowrdwrf tonniar, 
Oedd ongyr, oedd engir ei bar, 
Oedd angudd godmdd gwaedryar, 
Oedd enghjrrth ein hynt, oedd angar, 
Oedd ing, oedd angau anghymar, 
Oedd ammau ir byd bod abar o honam, 

O benaint lleithiar.*' 

Englished thus by Evan Evans. — " The briny 



I 
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wave came with force, and another met it 
mixed with blood, when we went to Forth 
Aethwy on the steeds of the main * over the 
great roaring of the floods. The spear raged- 
with relentless Airy; and the tide of blood 
nished with force. Our attack was sudden 
and fierce. Death displayed itself in all its 
horrors ; so that it was doubtful whether any 
of us should die of old age." 

* ** Steeds of the main/' — ehips. — ^A pretty figure. 
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CHAPTER XXIL 



** Beaumaris, a place on the banks of the sea, 
Though strange it may seem, it sounds sweetly to me ; 
And though to some others it seems rather harsh, 
'Tis truly and fairly a beautiful marsh," 

T. S. A. 



Erb we hobble one step further into this 
chapter, we will comment on our motto, and 
discover why Beaumaris is called *' a beautiful 
marsh." Its delightful marine situation was 
adnured by Edward I., and from hii(i the 
present name originated. We are told that 
the site of the town was once a marsh ; and the 
flatness of the land round the castle and the 
green, will corroborate the assertion even in 
the present day. The name of Beaumaris is 
Norman or old French ; and Edward, who 
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retained the habits and usages of his prede- 
cessor, William of Normandy, naturally gave 
the place a name compounded out of a lan- 
guage to which he was partial. Before his 
time it had been called Bonover ; — and before 
that. Forth Wygyr by the Welsh. It is the 
county-town of Anglesea — contains about 2500 
inhabitants — ^is neatly built, and ornamented 
with several good ^ structures — and is much 
resorted to, in summer, for its bathing attrac- 
tions — its situation, — and its surrounding 
scenery. Llanvaes Abbey, near the town, now 
scarcely rears a vestige above the ground, to 
tell of its founder, Llewelyn-ab-Jorwerth, or 
its groined and fretted architecture that har- 
boured its pious inmates in subsequent centu- 
ries : and the priory of Penmon, three miles 
further, and likewise the child of Llewelyn, 
can boast of little more, to greet the inquisi- 
tive eye of to-day's pilgrim. Baron Hill, the 
seat of the late Lord Bulkeley, stands imme- 
diately behind Beaumaris, and is remarkable 
for containing in a mausoleum or sepulchral 
recess near the house, an empty stone sar- 
cophagus or coffin, which once held the mortal 
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remains of Joan, daughter of John, king of 
England, and wife of the Welsh prince, Lle- 
welyn, — that Llewelyn, by the by, who slew 
Gelert at Beddgelert. She was interred in 
Llanvaes Abbey; but owing to some great 
reverse of fortune in the affairs of the dead, 
her coffin, in after-times, somehow became 
converted into a trough with which to water 
cattle. For its subsequent honourable re- 
movement to the park of Baron Hill, Joan's 
manes are indebted to Lord Bulkeley. 

In 1295, Edward I. founded the castle : — 
it is of a character and feature quite different 
from the high and conspicuous attitude of 
baronial fortresses generally ; — for it is low 
in buildings, and low in situation. A founda- 
tion scarcely above the level of the sea, was 
chosen for the purpose of filling the moat from 
the waters of the Menai, and for allowing 
small vessels, containing provisions and ammu- 
nition intended to supply the wants of the 
garrison, to approach by means of a canal and 
discharge their cargoes close under the walls. 
From the reign of Henry VII. until the year 
1642, the garrison was withdrawn; but the 
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fortress was then furnished with necessaries 
in behalf of the persecuted Charles. It soon 
yielded, however, to the forces of General 
Mytton ; and on its capture, he appointed 
Captain Evans his deputy. 

The weather was clear and serene during 
the time that Pedestres was at Beaumaris — 
now indeed that he found himself out of reach 
of Snowdon — and on the evening of his arri- 
val he took a stroll round the green, andron 
the promenade, to inhale the fresh air that 
gently swept across the straits of Menai. 
Numerous were the visiters and errant knights 
that appeared to have sallied forth to saunter 
by the water s edge for the same reason, and 
to ruminate over the reflected images of their 
own persons, as they hung like Eve at the 
fountain, over nature's mirror. Now, for the 
purpose of obtaining a little historical infor- 
mation relative to the island of Anglesea, seeing 
that we are at this moment on it, we will in- 
troduce our party to a respectable old gentle- 
man, dressed in top-boots and drab breeches, 
a long light-coloured waistcoat, and short blue 
coat with bright buttons. And it must be also 
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recollected, that he carried a Claviletib in his 
hand. 

'* Welcome every curious stranger y** said the 
old man, with gravity, ** to the last citadel of 
the ancient British druid! Neither legend 
nor tradition, fable nor chronicle, can tell us 
of a i^t more strongly contested to save the 
last spark of fading liberty, than this whereon 
we now stand ; nor can recording monk, nor 
fiiithftil, bard, of to-day's age or yesterday's 
century, discover us the soil that nourished 
more vigorously the tree of blessed freedom." 

They both backed themselves into a long 
green bench that stood near the promenade, 
so as to enjoy the conversation more comfort- 
ably, and assume repose and otium cum 
dignitate. 

'^ Druidism to ns is of no manner of conse- 
quence now-a-days," he continued; ^^ anymore 
than dozens of other obscure tenets that are 
hinted at in history. — But there is a plea- 
sure in grubbing and turning up the dust of 
antiquity." 

" True, sir, true," answered Pedestres ; 
'^ and the being who cares not to look back 
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and leam how man has lived, is unable to con- 
ceive how man does Htc, or is likely to live, as 
the world goes on." 

" Be qniet ! I know it," said he. " Now the 
word druid, by Pliny, is derived from Dr6s, 
an oak, because they celebrated their religious 
ceremonies under groves of that tree." 

" But, sir, that is not the only derivation 
of the word — '' 

" Be quiet ! I know it. — Bailey extracts it 
frcHn the Saxon word Byji, signifying a wise 
man. — But which of these two do you think is 
most likely to have been the true derivation ?" 

" Why, sir," answered the other, very de- 
liberately, " I should be inclined to imagine — " 

" Well, never mind, hold your tongue, and 
let me go on. Ynys Dowyll, Mona, or An- 
glesea — ^the isle, young man, whereon we sit — 
was their last retreat after they were driven, 
first out of England and then out of Wales ; 
but Suetonius Paulinus, governor under Nero, 
having taking the island, not only cut down 
the sacred groves that abounded near Tbn- 
hen^caven^ the arch-druid's residence on the 
Breent river, and the grand tribunal surrounded 
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by an agger of earth and stones, 100 feet in 
diameter, but utterly destroyed the persons of 
the druids themselves. Agrieola also cros^ 
the Menai. — He forded it with his horses at a 
place called MoeUy^don^ or. the Hill of the 
Wave ; and a bloody engagement took place 
at Maes-mawr-gadj or the Plain. of the Great 
Battle, In their sacred persons was united 
the dignity of the priesthood and the monar- 
chical order; and their power in Gktul and 
Britain was unbounded. Kings were con- 
trolled by them — they made laws, and ex- 
plained them — they were exempt from all 
taxes and military service — and they were 
considered as the interpreters of the gods." 

" Their religion, sir, to me is a subject of 
great " 

*' Be quiet ! I know it. — Their religious 
principles are supposed to have been the same 
with those of the Brahmins and Gymno- 
sophists of India, the priests of Egypt, and 
the magi of Persia." 

"And, sir, I think I have heard, the Chal- 
deans of Assyria " 

" Hold your tongue ! — ^you know nothing 
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about it — ^you are young and foolish. Yes, and 
tlie Chaldeans of Assyria. Caesar and Dio- 
dorus tell us that they taught the Pythagorean 
doctrine of the transmigration of souls into 
other bodies ; but Lucan and Marcellinus 
differ from them, and say, that after death 
they taught that it ascended to a higher orb, 
there to enjoy a more perfect happiness. Their 
sacred and mysterious rites were celebrated 
on the sixth day of the moon; and which, 
young man, you must remember, was the first 
day of the month according to their mode of 
computation. They had the care and instruc- 
tion of youth within their peculiar influence ; 
and twenty years hare been employed by the 
devoted pupils, in imbibing those tenets which 
it was their office to impart. It was a thing 
unlawful among them to commit their secret 
principles to writing ; but in public affairs 
and accounts of small moment, they employed 
the Greek letters." 

"Where, sir, should they have picked up 
Greek T— 

" Hold your tongue ! — you are an ignorant 
boy — let me go on. — ^The deities to whom 
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they paid adoration were many and rarious, — 
rade and unearthly in form : — unnatural in 
figure; because they imagined that it mate- 
rially derogated from the honour of their 
gods, to liken them to any thing human. 
Teutates and Hesus were among the prin- 
cipal; and to these they offered children; 
prisoners of war, and in de&ult of victims, 
why they would put up with the innocent." 

** Julius Ceesar, sir, tells us that '* 

** Be quiet ! I know it. — ^You were going to 
say that Csesar mentions sacrifices wherein the 
Britons fastened hundreds of poor wretches 
in wicker cases, and then burnt them all 
together ; Strabo mentions it, too ; — but you 
should have more respect to age, and not 
interrupt me." 

Pedestres bowed. 

^' Caesar also mentions it as his opinion, that 
the druids originally came over from Britain 
into Gaul — thus giving our island the se- 
niority ; yet against this we must weigh the 
opinion of Pliny, who says they probably 
migrated to us from the continent as from the 
mother-country. Ceesar based his supposition 
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on the fact, that such persons as in GrauL, 
were candidates for druidical holy orders, 
came over into Britain to study those caba- 
listic tenets which they were not so well able 
to learn at home; consequently, supposing 
that this circumstance argued a priority in 
eminence, and belike in epocha, of druidism 
in Britain. The remains of their rude temples 
we may still cast our eyes on at Abury ChoiT' 
gaur, or Stonehenge, and other places ;— and 
not distant far from us, on the island, there is 
a cromlech that is well worth seeing." 

^* Myself and companion, sir, have visited 
Arthur's Crom " 

" Be quiet ! I know it." 

'^ And the Logan stone near Pont y Pridd 
at New " 

" Be quiet!"— 

*^ The druids lived in caves,, woods and hol- 
low trees, and principally subsisted on acorns 
9Xkd wild berries ; and their sacred ceremonies 
and inhuman immolations were celebrated in 
groves and forests, generally on the sixth day 
of the moon, which, with them, was the first 
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day of the month, as I have said. In the 
depths of these umbrageous recesses, the 
finest oak was selected and prepared, as it 
were, for the abode of their gods ; and when 
they had fixed on the tree that suited their 
purpose, they set about converting it into a 
pantheon : — ^but if not for all their gods, at 
any rate, for some of them. They fixed on 
the largest tree, as I told you, and paid it 
particular care, caution and service ; — they 
then cut away all the branches of this devoted 
oak, except two — Are you paying attention to 
me, young man ? for that which I now tell 
you, is worthy of recollection." — 

** Oh yes, sir, I am charmed, and shall be 
ever grateful for the new lights you are open- 
ing upon me so *' 

"Well, hold your tongue! — ^you interrupt 
me. — They cut away, as I was going to say, 
if you had not stopped me, all the branches 
and larger limbs of the tree except two. On 
the upper part of the trunk was inscribed the 
name Tkau^ signifying God ; — on the right 
limb they wrote Htesus^ or Mighty ; — on the 
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left, JBelenuSj the Sun : — and lower down 
on the body they placed TaraniSy or Thunder. 
Do you see this in your mind's eye V* 

" Exactly, sir." 

** Besides the druids, there was an order of 
druidesises and priestesses ; and who were 
intimately connected with the druids in the 
acting of their ceremonies. They were the 
wives of the married druids, and such females 
as devoted themselves to a life of celibacy : — 
and these latter — that is, the maidens — ^usually 
resided in the Isle of Sein, in Bretagne. In 
the perfomiing of their immolations, these 
damsels showed their hearts as callous and 
insensible to blood and suffering, as it is well 
possible to imagine that man, in any dark age, 
could exhibit his barbarous education. The 
priestesses of the inferior order, rushed upon 
the victim devoted to sacrifice, and with their 
long knives cut it down, so as to make a com- 
mencement of the inhuman proceeding : they 
tben dragged it, reeking in gore, to the crom- 
Ie<^ or stone table ; and the arch-druidess 
concluded the slaughter, by plunging her 
y^eapon into its body. This was horrible. 

VOL. II. I 
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The poor wretches, we may easily conceive, 
gave vent to their agonies in heart-rending 
cries and lamentations — ^bnt this did them no 
good. The faids^ or druid musicians, were 
called upon to strike up a clangorious and 
deafening strain, in order to overpower the 
piteous shrieks of the dying/* 

" By hesvens, how brutal !" 

" It was brutal, young man — ^but don't 
bother. The cutting of the mistletoe, a plant 
held by them in the highest veneration, was 
performed at the beginning of the year : — 
the British year, we must note, commenced 
at about the iOth of March, according to our 
mode of reckoning. The druid mounted the 
tree on which this strange plant grew, and 
severed it from its parent with a golden sickle ; 
it was received by those underneath who 
officiated in the rite, and was afterwards put 
by with extreme care. The inherent virtues 
of the mistletoe, were supposed to be great 
and inestino^ble by the Britons : they believed 
its sanative powers universal, and considered 
it an antidote against all poisons. Besides 
the immeasurable sway and authority which 
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these religious emperors exercised over the 
minds of the people by the force of keeping 
them in ignoraaice and superstition, they 
further derived influence and dominion by 
enriching themselves "wiih lucne in a worldly 
point of view. They claimed a tribute from 
the multitude, which was to be paid them on 
a certain day in the year ; and they had fixed 
that certain day of payment at the commence- 
ment of an inclem'ent season, in order the 
more effectually to ensure the accomplishment 
of their end^ by accumulating all bodily pri- 
vation upon those who should hold back. On 
the 31st of October every soul was enjoined in 
the most obligatory manner, to extingiysh 
fire and lights in his habitation, so that not 
one single spark should be possessed by any 
person whatsoever : — they were to spend the 
night in cold and darkness : and the next 
morning were to repair to the nearest druid 
station, to pay the tribute money, and to re- 
ceive in return, a portion of fire from the holy 
altar, as a supply of comfort and blessing for 
the ensuing year." 

i2 
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'* There was a great deal of art in that 
manoeuvre/' said Pedestres. 

^' Be quiet ! I know it/' returned the old 
man, testily. ** It was thus managed, you see, 
that no one could obtain the necessary firing, 
unless actually bought by delivery in the full 
amount of the tax ; for no friend dare secretly 
supply him with fire that should withhold his 
money, under pain of excommunication, and 
every curse which druidical power could in- 
flict. They were obliged to pass the night in 
cold and darkness, that they might the more 
acutely feel the value of a fresh supply -'' 

" How wickedly wise '* 

'* Be quiet ! And further to insure obe- 
dience, this also took place just as the winter 
was setting in." 

" How sly " 



"Be quiet, then!". 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

** As little 88 the wind that blows, 
Knows he, or cares, which way he goes/' 



The most direct line to Bangor would have 
been, to have boated it across the Menai strait 
at the Garth Ferry ; but the chain-bridge was 
inducement enough to decoy our party a few 
additional miles round, although they had 
already once crossed it. We will now bid 
adieu to the " Island of the English," — ^the 

Angles' Anjlef Ea ^the Saxon QOone^ 

^the Roman Mona — and the Welsh Ynys 

Dowyll; and turn our backs on Blue JUorrif, 
as we heard it pronounced. 

Although Pont y Fenai is the true and 
literal name of the Menai bridge, we never 
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recollect having heard it so called by the 
people of the neighbourhood : — ^by them it is 
generally spoken of as Pant y Borth^ and 
which appellation, we imagine, has arisen 
from the fact, that the bridge spans the strait, 
near where the Porthaethtoy ferry once ex- 
isted. 

Unde derivatur Bangor ? — 

This town is known as Bangor Mawr, or 
Grreat Bangor, to distinguish it from Bangor 
Iscoed, in Flintshire ; and was at one time 
written Banchor — and before then Penchor — 
" a capital choir.** It is compounded of Pen^ 
chief, or principal, in Welsh; and eior, or 
more properly cor, a choir. It is the oldest 
bishop's see in Wales, and was founded so 
early as 616,— -only 1320 years ago. In the 
reign of Henry IV. Owen Glendwr burnt down 
the cathedral; but it was partly re-built by 
Bishop Dean, or Denni, in Henry the Seventh's 
time ; and the tower and other additions 
made by Skiffington in 1632. A curious 
anecdote relative to the remains of Owain 
Gwynedd, prince of North Wales, who was 
buried at Bangor, is given us in the Hengwrt 
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MSS. — " Owaiu Gwynedd reigned thirty-two 
years," it s^ja. ^* He died in December, 
1169, and lies buried at Bangor ; whose tomb, 
when Baldwin, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
coming to preach the crusade against the 
Saracens, saw, he charged the bishop to 
remove the body out of the cathedral, when 
he could find a fit opportunity so to do, in 
regard that Archbishop Becket had excom- 
municated him heretofore, because he had 
married his first cousin, the daughter of 
Grono-ab-£dwyn, and that, notwithstanding, 
he had continued to live with her till she 
died* The bishop, in obedience to the charge, 
made a passage from the vault, through the 
south wall of the church, under ground, and 
so, secretly shoved the body into the church- 
yard !" 

Had there been no reason to the contrary, 
we should hence have iboted our way towards 
Conway along the coast;' — but the reader is 
aware that Pedestres has not yet ascended 
Snowdon. The heavens were smiling and se- 
renes-clear and quiet, — and the mountain 
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stood forth with a beckoning and attractive 
contour ; — and so, said Clavileno, ** I think we 
may as well make for Capel Curig, and then 
try our luck at a scramble to the clouds ; for 
it is impossible we can be unfortunate and 
have rain again — ^we have been posed so often 
in our attempts at the mountains. — Surely the 
three sisters will be courteous this time." 

A short distance out of Bangor, on the road 
to Capel Curig, is the magnificent gateway 
leading to Penrhyn Castle, the seat of O. H. D. 
Pennant, Esq. — ^near this spot, too, a fine yiew 
is obtained of the venerable building, rising 
most picturesquely out of wood, and the ser- 
pentine course of the. very wandering river 
Ogwen. Roderic Mywnog, the grandson of 
Cadwaladr, last king of the Britons, who 
ascended his throne in 720, resided in a palace 
on this spot. During the neglect of several 
centuries, it went to decay, but was rebuilt 
in the reign of Henry VI. by Grwillim-ap- 
Grifiith, and is now one of the most magnifi- 
cent piles in the kingdom. It is here that the 
hirlas^ or celebrated drinking-horn of Owain 
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Cyfeiliog, prince of Powys, is preserved ; and 
of which, in Chapter IV., the reader has 
observed mention. 

The great Penrhyn slate quarries are situated 
at Dolewen, in the valley of Nant Frangon, 
about six miles from Bangor ; and the summit 
of the mountain from which the slate is dug, 
bears the name of y-Bron^ — ^a word which I 
must beg leave to decline translating, although 
the dictionary gives it innocently and without 
a thought : — ^but the devil is always in me. 
It is a globular, or semi-spherical hill, whose 
outline describes a curve ; — and I may remark 
that the name bron^ by the Welsh, is often 
applied to mountains of a similar figure. The 
masses of slate-rock are detached from the 
perpendicular sides of the lofty cliffs in the 
quarry, by men who stand on planks sus- 
pended with ropes, and let down so as to 
hang midway &om the summit; and these 
great fragments are afterwards split up and 
reduced to their proper sizes by various pro- 
cesses in the division of labour. The first is that 
of " breaking acrossy" as they told Pedestres 
it was termed among them. Supposing a piece 

I 3 
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of slate measuring six feet long, two feet wide, 
and three or four inches thick. To form it 
into small slates, it will be necessary to divide 
it through the middle transversely — not 
through its length ; — and this, it will be ob- 
served, is in a direction contrary to the fibre 
or grain. They first cut two obtuse notches— 
one on each side of the edge — until they meet 
in the middle^-and then further open it by 
passing a saw deeper into the place. The 
edge so cut, is turned downwards, and the 
piece of slate held on edge by a man ; another, 
with a heavy mallet, strikes the upper edge 
opposite, and directly over the notch, and 
consequently at the weakest part of the flag. 
Some four or five blows or so, will cause it to 
crack precisely in two, in a much more regu- 
lar line than might have been imagined. 
These pieces are afterwards separated into 
layers or leaves, by a broad steel chisel, and 
made square much in the manner as we 
see them done by our masons in England. The 
sizes of the finished slates are designated by 
means of female titles — a circumstance wherein 
we joy to see much devotedness and chivalry; 
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for the largest are termed queenSy and the 
others progressively diminishing, descend in 
rank^ with the most precise and Dehrett-like 
regularity. . When we come to the very 
smallest, and consequently the most plebeian, 
we are astonished at not finding either pat<per5 
or beggars ; — for they term the lowest grades 
shingles. As it is somewhat difficult to say 
whether these shingles are positively mascu- 
line or feminine, we will, without more ado, 
rationally assign them to the epicene or doubt- 
ful gender. 

Nant Frangon, or the Vale of Beavers, 
extends from the Llandegai quarries to Llyn 
Ogwen, a distance of four miles and a half; 
and whose every feature is that of wild bold- 
ness and romance. Its name of the '' Vale of 
Seavers" we are told, was given it from the 
truth, that these animals once much abounded 
here ; and if that were the case, it gainsays 
and contradicts flatly a passage found in Giral- 
dus Cambrensis. He says that throughout 
Wales, and indeed England, beavers were 
only found in the river Teive in Cardiganshire 
— -just read. " Inter universos Cambrice^ sen 
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etiam LloagruB Jtuvias, solus h%e(Teivi) cas' 
tores habetJ* — ^and this declares that they were 
only known in one place in the kingdom, and 
that far from the river Ogwen, on whose 
banks we now stroll. At the higher extremity 
of the vale, roars, sputters, and dashes the 
river, over the falls of Penglog or the Skull ; 
and just above that extends the beautiful Llyn 
Ogwen, — a lake surrounded by scenery highly 
rugged and rocky. 

Capel Curig, pronounced Kappel Kerrig^ 
is the '* chapel of Curig," a Welsh saint; and 
is composed of a few cottages, the chapel, and 
a large and delightful inn. This is a glorious 
place for a tourist : — ^it is a good point to 
sojourn for the purpose of visiting twenty 
neighbouring beauties : — cascades thunder 
around, and please the ear with their monoto- 
nous sounds — ^nature is well clothed to charm 
the eye — and variety in endless vicissitude 
revolves round the senses, to court a second 
taste when the first should cloy. Snowdon is 
seen in the distance, closing in the sweep of a 
far retreating valley, and thrusting its peaks 
to a dizzy and almost indistinct elevation ; 
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and we think that few views of the mountain 
could present a more arresting and favourable 
impression. Here was the first really good 
and overwhelming gaze that Pedestres had 
obtained of this g^and fabric — this towering 
specimen of nature's architecture; for the sky 
was clear and bright, and the horizon unob- 
scured by the presence of the thinnest vapour. 

** Oft have I dreamt of thee I whose glorious name 

Who knows not, knows not man's divinest lore : 

And now I yiew thee» 'tis, alas I with shame 

That I in feeblest accents must adore. 

When I recount thy worshippers of yore, 

I tremble and can only bend the knee ; 

Nor raise my voice, nor vainly dare to soar, 

But gaze beneath thy cloudy canopy. 
In silent joy to think at last I look on thee I" 

Crildb Harold. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

** Reason coldly of your grievances." 

ROMBO AND JULIBT. 



" Who are you, I wonder, that you should 
turn to, and abuse me in this way V* 

" You are a d d rascal, and if you don't 

hold your tongue and learn to be civil, I'll very 
soon teach you." 

Bother, bother, bother, bother ! — Clatter, 
clatter, clatter ! rattle, rattle, rattle ! — 

'^ By jingo, Clavileno, what can all that 
quarrelling be about down stairs ?" 

** r&ith, I know not ; but words are 
running very high below." 

Bow wow wow wow wow ! — ^rattle, rattle, 
rattle, rattle, rattle ! — 

" Just listen to them, they will come to 
blows directly." 

" Suppose we go and see what is the matter." 
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** It sounds like two bickering, peevish men, 
sparring for nothing— just for the sake of dis- 
agreeing." 

" Let us go down and ask them the cause of 
all this." 

Bother, bother, bother, bother! 

" Egad! louder and fitsterthan ever." 

Bow wow wow wow wow ! 

" There they go again !" 

Rattle, rattle, rattle ! Clatter, clatter, 
clatter ! 

" Why, my good fellows, what is all this for ? 
Reason mildly on your grievances, 'beseech 
you. Let me play the impartial umpire be- 
tween you, — tell me your troubles : you are 
surely not quarrelling for a drop of drink? 
Tell me your disagreement — ^let me know it, 
will you ? Let me endeavour to pacify you. 
Won't you answer me? Won't you give me 
a word ? not one word ? What ! not turned 
sulky in a moment! Won't you answer? 
Are you dumb? Have you instantaneously 
lost your tongues ?" 

The sullen fellows would give no further 
reply than will be found on the next two pages. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

** Old Peter went out with his youthful disciple, 
Detenuined the bosom ot lAvgwy to rifle." 

Thb Ditton Anolx&s. 



Let us see if we can take a trout out of this 
stream — ^what do they call it? the Llugwy. 
Our line, collar, and flies we have in the 
crown of our hat ; and this long and straight 
withy, as a make-shift, comes to our hands 
in happy time for a rod. 

He sat upon a large stone towering over the 
bank of the river* — 

'^ * The lapse of time and rivers is the same ; 

Both speed their journey with a restless stream.' 

*^ A deuced bad rhyme that;" thought 
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Pedestres as he mused; '* ' same and stream.^ 
I should have thought Cowper had known 
better; but perhaps pronunciation has changed 
since his day." Not liking this, he tried an- 
other poem : — 

" ' Sweet stream that winds through yonder glade ; 
Apt emblem of a Tirtnons mud.' 

" Poo, nonsense! what have rivers to do 
with maidens, good Master Cowper; canst 
thou tell me ? Hold ! here we are ! no ! — 
yes ! no ! I thought I had a rise — ^but no— 
'twas not a fish ; only a passing weed fol- 
lowing the course of the world in which it 
moves," 

He essayed the first again : — 

** ' The lapse of time and rivers is the same ; 
Both speed their journey with a restless stream. 
The sUent pace with which they steal along ' 

(And now for a line of the second poem) 

** * SUent and chaste she steals along/—— 

(Now the first again) 

** * Alike irrevocable when both are past/— - 

(Now the second) 

" * Far from the world's gay, busy throng,'— 
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(And once more for the first) 

** * And 1 wide ocean iwbDows all at last.'^— 

"Stay!" cried he aloud — for he could 
soliloquize and quote inly no longer. His 
mind rushed out of his mouth, 

" As qnicke as pellet out of fnon. 
When fire is in the powder run." 

(As old Chaucer says.) 

^* Stay ! hold ! stop ! — for as sure as my 
name is Pedestres, I have hooked him now 
as tight as wax." And he rose from the dtscum- 
bendibus attitude on the rock and stood up- 
right, so as to obtain a more effectual com- 
mand over his willow and packthread: — for 
at that instant an electric shock, given from 
beneath the surface of the water ran up his 
line and rod into his hand ; — ^and the peculiar 
twirl of anxiety which such a twitch gives 
to the viscera of man, none can know, save 
a legitimate child of the great leviathan, 
Isaac Walton. 

The first minute the fish floundered and 
hopped as if quite astonished at having found 
a sharp hook concealed in the body of his 
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supposed bonne boache, and afterwards struggled 
more steadily, and with less rigour. 

'* Egad/' said Pedestres, " I think, my boy, 
I have you now. — Let as play yon a little way 
down the current to a more cooTenient land- 
ing-place, and then methinks we shall do. — 

"* The pleuAOtest Gihing is to aee the fiih. 
Cot with her golden oars the lilTer ttreom, 
And greedilj devonr the treicheroiu bait : 
So fiy-fiih I for trout.' " 
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CHAPTER XXVL 



The 9th of July — ^the day on which Clavi- 
leno walked from Capel Curig to Llanberig — 
the warring elements of the sky had settled 
themselves down into a tranquil inertness and 
lassitude. The weather was sultry, and the air 
undisturbed by a passing zephyr — the heavens 
serene — ^the atmosphere transparent — and old 
Snowdon stood out in bold majesty, shooting 
his grey peaks aloft, as if he were endeavour- 
ing to prick holes in the firmament, and 
thereby make more stars. 

Our adventurers were now proceeding to 
make a third attempt at mountain climb- 
ing : — ^they had been foiled at Dolgellau and at 
Beddgelert — ^but they felt they must succeed 
in this endeavour, because, (as every body 
knows,) " the third time is always lucky.** 
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The walk was extremely bold and beauti- 
ful :' — the road stretches for five miles through 
an open plain, like a passage between the 
hollow of two waves ; and the distance is 
closed in by a grand and most favourable view 
of the turreted and pinnacled great mole-hill 
of North Wales. 

The Pass of Llanberis then lies on the right 
hand, whilst the direct road leads on to Bedd- 
gelert. Our two took to the right, not wish- 
ing to go wrong"— and a stem and rugged 
scene greets the eye at every point in Ctom 
Glas or the Blue Vale. It has been said that 
nothing can find access through this Pass but 
** ponies and pedestrians ;" — ^but this we will 
contradict for the benefit of those who go 
upon wheels, and do not either make use of 
the/ottr (fore) legs of a horse, or the hind legs 
of themselves. Just at the most elevated part 
of the road, which is called Oorpkwysfa^ or the 
Resting Place — (and not a bad name either), 
Pedestres was overtaken by a po^chaise^ con- 
taining several persons apparently in search 
of the picturesque. They were terribly shaken. 
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to be sure^ when they descended the hill — as 
badly perhaps as Regulus inside his hogshead 
— ^and the hind-leggers thought within them- 
selves — " You poor devils there in the chum, 
had much better just chuck your vehicle over 
the precipice, — ^brace up your shoulders with 
knapsacks — and walk rationally as we do." — 
The little church at Llanberis, or of St. 
Peris, is finely situated — ^the lakes are beau- 
tiful — and Dolbadem Castle sweetly con- 
spicuous. This castle is supposed to be of 
British origin, and was probably built in the 
sixth century ; as it belonged to Maelgwn 
Gwynedd, prince of North Wales, during his 
contests with the Saxons. Owain Goch, the 
rebellious brother of Llewelyn-ab-Jorwerth, 
was kept within its walls a prisoner for twenty 
years. Little now remains, save a circular 
tower, which was once probably the citadel, 
and the foundations ' of a few circumjacent 
buildings: it is said to have been ninety feet 
high, and to have contained three stories above 
the dungeon. 

'' One would scarcely imagine," said the 
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planet to his satellite, ** that yonder peak of 
the mountain shooting into the clouds, were 
really so very high above our heads/' 

" Why, the thing is," answered the other ; 
" we are so directly under it, that we fore- 
shorten the distance considerably : and if we 
were five or six miles distant we should be 
much better able to judge of its real form and 
elevation, than we can here, close under its 
base." 

** Perhaps so," observed Pedestr: " we look 
at it diagoTudlyy 

** I suppose you mean, " said Clavileno, 
" that we foreshorien the appearance of the 
mountsdn." 

*' Foreshorten — ^what is that?" 

**Ah! very good! — you tell me you don't 
know what to foreshorten signifies ?" 

" Not I, i'faith— how should I ?" 

" By Jupiter 1 did I ever hear anything like 
that ! — ^Why, if I did not acknowledge you my 
master, I would verily call you a great block- 
head." 

" What would you ?" 

** A great blockhead, would I." 

VOL. II. K 
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'' Speak not to me so, lest I take the law in 
my own hands, and dress thy sides with some 
cudgel or other." 

" Cudgel ! Cudgels and sticks alarm me 
not; — I am a match for all such. As man is 
a match for man, so am I a match for sticks." 

" Choose your language, then; — I don't want 
to quarrel." 

" Nor I either. — But I thought it laughable 
that my superior should ignore the word ybre- 
shorten. — Shall I tell you ?" 

" Oh yes ; — I'll learn, even of you.'* 

" Then," said Clavileno, " I'll give you a 
lesson in the next chaper," 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 



" I*m never merry when I hear sweet music." 

Shakspsahe. 



Being here at the foot of Snowdon, and at 
one of the principal points, from .which to 
ascend, the inn, we were not surprised to dis- 
cover, was filled with tourists of all tastes 
and descriptions : — the romantic — ^the idle — 
the sentimental — the discontented — the pic- 
turesque — ^the poetical and the restless. 

It happened to be the hour of dinner when 
they entered : — the things were served up— the 
host of trampers were summoned, — and they 
sat down. — ^This brought every body to a focus, 
an introduction, and an immediate acquaint- 
ance. The soup went round — Amen — and 
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then people began to talk : — but oar attention 
was drawn towards the open window. 

** Twee dee dum dee dee—twinff twang. — 
Twiddle de dee, diddle dum diddle de re de 
dee/' 

^'What horrible scraping noise is that?" 
inquired Mr. Thonkee with a look of va- 
cancy. 

** 'Tis some itinerant beggar or other, saw- 
ing an old cracked fiddle, by the tone of it," 
answered Dr. Slosh, swallowing an ocean of 
soup as if he had been Munchausen's whale. 

** I love music,*' observed Mr, Thonkee. 

" So do I," said Dr. Slosh; " but I hate that 
screechingj^rfrffc-rf-rf." 

^' Twiddle doddle diddle dee^ riddle diddle 
dum dee" 

"What tune is it?'' cried Mr. (Esophagus. 

" I don't know — capital fish." 

'* Yes — famous suin or gwengyn^ as the Welsh 
call it. I was very hungry when I sat down." 

" Oh come, this is better !" exclaimed James 
Soundpost ; " this is better — I hear the blinds 
harper in the hall : — ^what a delightful thing 
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it is that these inns should be provided with 
Welsh harpers." 

'* It is indeed," answered Mr. Rebeck ; ^^ and 
I have observed that most of the good inns in 
Wales are furnished with one of them." 

^' I like to see them linger still in the coun- 
try ; — ^they remind us of their honoured pre- 
decessors, the bards of past ages: — for we 
must consider them-^allow me the pleasure of 
taking a glass of wine with you — for we must 
consider them as chips from the old block." 

"Oh, certainly — ^most certainly :-^he is 
giving us a very sweet air now — ^how spirited ! 
— ^and how stirring!" 

" Twiddle diddle diddle dee^ rum te turn te 



tee:*- 



"The devil take that abominable fiddle!" 
cried Rebeck in a fury ; " I wish it were !" 

"Tis pretty though," observed the half- 
witted Mr. Thonkee ; " shall I tell him not to 
fiddle-d'd any more ?" 

" Pray do — for I think he has fiddle-d-dd 
enough." 

" Now listen to the harp^— how beautiful !" 
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said James Soundpost ; ^^ he plays with 
taste 

' Strange that such difference there should be, 
*Twixt tweedle'dum and tweedle-dee,^ ''* 

^' Ah, taste and feeling, what a deal that 
does towards the effect and perfection of mu- 
sic/' Mr. Rebeck observed to his neighbour 
James Soundpost ; *' I have known two per- 
sons play on the same instrument one after 
the other, both with equal power and execu- 
tion ; and both equally masters of what they 
were about : — ^you would have said that each 
understood music as his mother tongue, and 
each was equally at home when he passed his 
fingers over the keys.*' 

*' What, then, was the difference?" said Mr. 
Thonkee. 

" Every thing — the difference was great. 
The first played with a rapidity and execution 
that astonished all listeners: — we were de- 
lighted. He ran over the keys, as if he held 
them by magic under his command ; and he 
could play an ad lib, capriecio or fantasia with 
a brilliancy that would set every one in wonder 
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and awe^ if I may so say. The second knew 
equally well what he was at, and swayed his 
sceptre over the instrument with an authority 
as great : — equal in fingering — equal in execu- 
tion — ^but superior in touch. The one played 
to astonish — ^the other to affect : — the first 
stirred up amazement — ^but the second went to 
the heart : — with this one we admire, applaud 
and smile — but with that, we remain silent and 
toeep. We should exclaim, the first played 
' beautifully^ — but the second played with 
taste vmd feeling — ay, with soul, — with souly — 
with SOUL !" 

"Ah," said Dr. Slosh, " I now discover the dif- 
ference. The one played like a piece of good 
machinery y — ^but the other like a sensitive man.^* 

" True, sir, true, you have it. What is 
anything without expression ? — ^what is music 
without it ? — why, nothing at all — ^nothing 
but unmeaning ding-dong monotony — I would 
as soon sing — 

' Ding dong bell, 
P118S is gone to h. — 11.* 

" Expression is music, it constitutes it, and 
no sounds can be mtuic without it — ^it is only 
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noise — or at best sound — ^which is but one step 
higher. What is anything without expression, 
as I said before ? — what is a lovely woman's 
fietce without it? — Nothing. There may be 
concentrated in one countenance a beautiful 
and, critically speaking, SLpeffect set of features 
— ^a symmetry throughout : — a Ghrecian nose, 
Italian eyes, Saxon delicacy, and Circassian 
hair ; — and on which the hundred-eyed Argus 
of criticism dare not gaze. But what is this 
face to the beholder, if it bespeaks not the 
existence of something more within ? Does it 
excite pleasurable feelings to dwell on ? Where 
is the mind ? — where is the soul f — the ex- 
pression ? — the speaking sentiment f If all this 
does not beam through it with a transparent 
glow, 'tis nothing — a carved image, a block, 
a statue — ^i' &ith, 'tis nothing at all." 

Oh sentiment ! thou hidden spirit of music 
and of all that is harmonious ! Thou stirrer 
of the softer and more virtuous passions.! 
Thou key to the soul of man ! Thou spark 
of electric fire, who alone cans't light up the 
blaze of friendship and sincere affection ! He 
who is possessed of thee, and is capable of 

k3 
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calling thee forth in thy pttritjF and perauaisiY^ 
accents, is blessed indeed. Thou, gentle 
nature, sittest in his heart, and there teachest 
him how it is to be done. It is a silent Ian*- 
guage which all understand : but few-^^-and 
few only — ^know really how to speak 1~^ — 

At this moment (Esophagus was cramming 
into his month the pope's eye of a Wekh leg 
of mutton, and gulping it down his throat, 
almost choked like a hen eating dry oat- 
meal. Oh sentiment, where is thy edifice ? 
It all came tumbling down like the houses 
of Lisbon, undermined by an earthquake. 

** That's a beautiful air the harper is giving 
us now,'' said James Soundpost: '^ You see 
how he enters into it." 

" Tis the only way," replied Rebeck. ** The 
ancient Britons, says Strutt, were passionately 
fond of vocal and instrumental music ; and 
their bards, who were held in the highest esti* 
mation, combined in one person the musician 
and the poet. The northmenhad their scalds, 
the Danes and Saxons entertained the minstrel, 
the Gli^man (gle^eman), and the ))eappepe 
(harper) ; the Normans patronized the trouba* 
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dour, the joculator, and tlie jestour ; whilst for 
ages the English were famous for hosts of 
japers^ rjbauders, dissours, conteurs, bour- 
dours, seggers, janglers, and I know not what 
else. In his Dissertatio de Bardisy Evan 
Evans throws much light on the subject in 
general ; but particularly touching the bards 
of his own country. ^ Bardi apud Celtas origi* 
nem habuerunt^' says he ; and he endeavours to 
giv« the derivation of the word — ' Unde Bardi 
namen sunt sorHti^ nondum ndhi constat : Annii^ 
enim VeterJbiensis regem Bardum^ uti et omnia 
gus hujuseemodi eommentaj penitus rejido. Non 
omuina abluit vox BAR furore modo sit iUe 
posticus quo se offitari Jingebant Bardi. Si 
sa fuerit vocis origo, necesse est ut primitHs 
scriberetur BARYDD.* But this, you will 
allow, signifies very little to us/' 

^' Not much, I grant you/' said Soundpost. 

^^ ^ Our most ancient existing manuscripts, 
(Welsh MfiS.) »e the Triads,' says Philip 
Yorke ; ^ and the works of the bards of the 
sixth century ;' but the Augustan age of 
Welsh poetry was in the twelfth century, 
about the reign of Owain Cyfeiliog-ab-Gruf- 
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{udd-ab-Maredudd-ab-Blyddyn-ab-Cynfyn, or 
else at the time of the Norman conquest. 
The book of Triads, or Trioedd Ynys Prydain^ 
was written about the year 660. The ancient 
Britons had a peculiar partiality for odd num- 
bers, and particularly for the number three ; 
and thus it is, that their oldest and most cele- 
brated pieces consist of three-line stanzas, 
called Englyn JUilwr, or the Warrior's Verse. 

* Their most remote history is divided into 
sections, being combinations of some three 
similar events. All men of note, whether 
famous or infamous, were classed together by 
threes : virtues and vices were tripled together 
in the same manner; and the druids con- 
veyed their moral and natural philosophy to 
their people, in sentences of three parts.' 
Thus, my friend Soundpost, we have the three 
names — ^let us take a glass of wine together — 
the three names of the island of Britain, 
namely ; the first, or the one it bore prior to 
its having been much inhabited, ^ I%e water- 
guarded green spot' — ^the second, or soon after- 
wards, ' The Honey Island,' and the third, 

* Ynys Prydain* — the island of Britain: the 
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son of Aedd Mawr, Pridain or Britain^ having 
been a hero who once overran and conquered 
it. We have the ' three Losses by Disappear- 
ance.' — First, the expedition of Gavran-ab- 
Aeddan Vadrog-ab-Dyvnwal Hen to ' The 
G^een Islands of the Ocean/ or GwerddoTum 
Llion. — Second, The voyage of Merddin 
Emrys, with twelve other bards — and third, 
the expedition of Madoc to America. The 
three faithful tribes of Britain — of Gavran, 
Cadwallon^ and Gwenddohm. *• The three ar- 
rant drunkards !' Seithenyn^ Geraint^ and 
Gwrtheym (or Vortigem)." 

** Ah," observed Mr. Thonkee very saga- 
ciously ; '* and when even we modems shout 
and hurra, we say, Hip^ hip, hip! three 
times." 

" What a fool !" thought Rebeck silently— 
bat he proceeded. '^ In speaking of the Welsh 
metres, Goronwy Owain says : * I find the 
old metres were what all compositions of that 
nature should be, that is, lyric verses adapted 
to tunes and music then in use. Of this sort 
were the several kinds of JEnglynion,CyweddaUy 
OdlaUy Crwawdodyuj Toddaid, Trybedd y My- 
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Mtcht and Glogymach ; which appear to have 
in their .compontion the authentic stamp of 
genuine lyric poetry, and of true antiquity. 
As to the rest, I mean the Qarchest y Beirdd^ 
Huppynt hity and byrr^ l)eing the newest, diey 
were falsely thought the most ingenious and 
accurate kind of metres.' " 

Pedestres here edged his chair close up to 
Rebeck, in order to catch every syllable. 

" Goronwy Owain," he continued, "de- 
spised the Gorchest y Beirdd^ but greatly 
admired the ancient Englyn Milwr^ notwith* 
standing the Garchest y JBeirdd had been 
introduced by the authority of an EisUddfod. 
The alliteration^ or, as they called it, cyng" 
haneddy seems to have always been much liked 
and practised by the Welsh bards; a. mere 
glance at any poem will show it--*-and yet I 
fimcy it is confessed that it was a thing thftt 
much fettered and cramped lliem in sense." 

"Should you like to be a poet?" said Mr« 
Thonkee. Rebeck heeded him not. 

" Ossian, the great northern bard, who lived 
in the third century, was a prodigy in his day 
— ^what a delightful flavour this Welsh mutton 
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bas ! — ^a prodigy in his day; and from the rare 
beauty of the translation we may hazard a 
conception of the original. In this country 
some of the oldest poets flourished about 
threahundred years afterwards : Taliesinj Ben 
Seridd, Merddin Wyllty Lytoareh Hin, Avon 
Verddiffi and Aneurin Gwawdrydd, lived about 
the year 560; and Eyans says, ^ Floruerunt 
Tcdiesinus et Aneurin GiDawdryddy(Mjchdejm 
Beirdd, L e.) Bardarum Monacha, eodem temr 
pore^ eirca anntim 570.* Kear the year 1100 
Gruffudd^-ab-Cynan, prince of North Wales, 
undertook to reform the Welsh minstrelsy, 
and improve the national music. * Himselff' 
says Yorke, * his mother and grandmother 
were bom in Ireland— then the land of harps 
and harmony; whence he brought our best 
tunes, better performers, and a better order of 
instruments.' ^ After Cadwaladr,' we learn in 
Lewis Morris's MSS., ^ the princes who next 
undertook to reform our minstrelsy, were 
Bleddyn-ab-Cynfyn, and Grnffudd<-ab-Cynan. 
It was by them enacted, that no person should 
— (give me a piece more mutton) — should 
follow the profession of bard or minstrel but 
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such only as were admitted by the Eisteddfod^ 
which was held once in three years • They 
were prohibited from invading each other's 
province, nor were they permitted to degrade 
themselves by following any other occupation.' 
Edward the First, we are informed by some 
historians, gave orders for the destruction and 
extermination of all bards and minstrels in 
Wales, and actually effected their total over- 
throw and annihilation,-— so &r at least, as to 
break their spirit and power for ever. In 
Yorke, however, I am astonished to observe 
a contradiction to this — astonished, because 
I had seen it asserted by so many writers, 
that I had supposed it a well authenticated 
iact. He writes thus : ' Mr. Andrews has well 
observed, that the tale of Edward the First's 
cruelty to the bards has no foundatian^ but 
an obscure tradition, and a hint in the Gwydir 
history. Edward hath also been accused of 
having destroyed all the ancient records and 
writings in Scotland. This is ably refuted by 
Sir David Dairy mple,^ " 

" Verily," said Dr. Slosh ; " I hope this to 
be true.'* 
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" Was Edward a king ?" inquired Mr. 
Thonkee. 

" Yes," answered James Soundpost, hastily. 

" Of England V* he rejoined quickly. 

^' Poo poo !" added Soundpost, quite out of 
patience. 

^* Princes not only had their own household 
bards to amuse them, and to celebrate in 
peace their exploits in war, but they were 
themselves bards when nature permitted it, 
and were ambitious to rise distinguished above 
their competitors. ' Nee dedigjiati sunt ipsi 
principes hanc artem, animi relaxandi catisOf 
colerey ut testantur Oweni Cyfeiliog principis 
PowifdcB^ et Hoelifilii Oweni Venedotice prin- 
cipis apera^ quibus addere licet LleweUinum 
nltimum CamhruB principem.* And in describ- 
ing the nature of bardism, Yorke further 
say^, * Bardi fuere Cambris idem qtiod olim 
Atkeniensibus aratores.' Our Henry IV. very 
much persecuted the bards as stirrers of the 
people to sedition and rebellion; but Henry V. 
was much more lenient; they, however, lin- 
gered on till the reign of Elizabeth, and then 
their decline was rapid and certain." 
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*^ Join US in a gltss of wine/' said Dr. 
Slosh. 

**And what say you to the gooseberry 
tart?" said James Soundpost. 

** Devilish good !" exclaimed Mr. Thonkee. 

^* The bardic meetings, or Gorseddau, were 
always celebrated in the open air, at mid-day, 
and on the top of a hill, so that there should 
be no secrecy in houses, and no roof above 
their heads save the heavens. The place was 
set apart by a circle of large stones, with one 
larger in the centre — and this larger one in 

the middle was called capital gooseberry 

tart! — ^was called Maen Lloff^ whilst the 
circle itself was termed Cyls Cyngrair^ or the 
Circle of Federation. The bard who presided 
at the Ma£n Llog^ or Stone of Covenant, at 
these meetings, wore a robe of sky-blue, 
which was held as an emblem of truth 
and purity: — of one colour only, to signify 
unadulteration ; and blue, to typify an 
unclouded and clear sky. He stood bare^ 
headed and barefooted; and the ceremony 
opened by sheathing a sword, and laying 
it on the Stone of Covenant. After this 
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commencement, the bardic traditions were 
recited." 

'^ Did they stand up in class?" inquired 
Mr. Thonkee. 

" Pish ! There seems to have been three 

orders of bards and druids '* 

The ladies here rose and retired, according 
to that most disagreeable and unchiyalric of 
English customs; and the men, as if glad 
to get rid of them, dosed the door with a 
smile, — drew their chairs close together 
round the table *^ to take a cosy glass,'' — 
and looked relaxed in dignity as if a weighty 
restraint had been removed. 

^^ There seems to have been three orders of 
bards and druids," continued Mr. Rebeck; 
^* for the bards and druids were intimately 
connected with each other. The disciples or 
stttdents^ as one may speak, wore a dress of 
various colours; a circumstance differing 
from that which obtained in the higher 
grades : it was composed of blue, green, and 

white. These disciples let us drink the 

ladieS"-< — these disciples were not strictly 
classed in any order, but were in a state 
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preparatory; for in the novice, ofydd^ or 
lowest degree, we first discover this regular 
arrangement. The dress of the ofydd was 
green : — the dress of the druids, we are told, 
was white ; — and that of the bards, blue** 

'^ How &r is it hence to Doncaster," said 
Mr. Thonkee; *' I think I shall go home 
to-morrow." 

" You may go to h — ^11 if you like," thought 
James Soundpost within himself. 

"There is very little to be seen in this 
barren country," he continued. " By-the- 
by, now I think of it, and now I find my- 
self among such well-read men in history, 
I will ask you a question which in Vain I have 
often asked myself. The word Doncaster 
sounds so very like Thong-Castor^ the fortress 
which the ancient Saxons built on the spot 
where they first landed in England, that it 
has often struck me these two must be one 
and the same place — isn't it so? ain't I 
right?" 

Soundpost turned away and smiled — Re- 
beck pretended to blow his nose— rCEsophagus 
sneezed — Pedestres looked out of window 
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— and Clayileno laughed in hU sleeve. Dr. 
Slosh) not without an effort, assumed the 
air of much gravity — " I beg your pardon, 
sir," said he ; " but before I answer your 
question, allow me to put a trifling one to 
you. Your name Thonhee sounds so very 
like the word donkey^ that I think they must 
originally have come from the same stock. 
Is it so ? am I right ?'* 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

" 1 am the true cameleoni 

And live but on the atmosphere : your feasts 
In castle halls, and social banquets, nurse not 
My spirit : — I'm a forester and breather 
Of the steep mountain tops, where I loye all 
The eagle loves." 

WSRNBB. 



Now for Snowdon,- 



Had the presiding gods and goddesses of 
heavy clouds and dark skies been propitious, 
Pedestres and Clavileno, with the rest of the 
party at the inn, would have ascended the 
mountain that night at the awful hour of 
twelve, so as to have beheld the sun rise the next 
morning ; but the heavens were overcast and 
black, and therefore the project was aban- 
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doned. Aurora was grey and quiet, yet 
pettish and somewhat out of humour ; but 
notwithstanding the thick haziness of the 
atmosphere then, it was, upon the whole, one 
of those kind of days which generally clear up 
about noon. 

Pedestres thought he had better not ven^ 
ture it. "Shall I go? or shan't I go? To 
go, or not to go ? that is the question, as 
Shakspeare says. Yes I will go — ^no I won't 
— ye» I will — ^no, if I do I'm a Dutchman. I 
will wander on the base of the mountain to- 
day, and sleep another night at Llanberis : 
it may be finer to-morrow. Come on, Clavi- 
leno." 

For the distance of about half a mile from 
the inn, the road passes through a scattered 
collection of cottages, and then emex^es upon 
the steep and wild moors. Pedestres and his 
now peculiarly useful squire walked a little 
way up to enjoy the view : they thought there 
could be no harm in that, as they determined 
to go no further than the first table, just to see 
what was to be seen. This was very beautiAil, 
yet they were scarcely high enough to look 
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well over the lakes to advanti^e : to attain 
this, then, they thought they would go a little 
higher. Ah, that was delightful beyond 
measure ; but the next point looked as if it 
would command even a much finer prospect. 
Thus they went on, step by step, insensibly ; 
and ever and anon saying, ^^ Now let us turn 
back." 

As the cottages began to get scarce, and the 
road to zig-zag, and the two green-horns 
walked on, though they intended to proceed 
no further than the next turning ; it occurred 
to them that they might as well lay in a stock 
of provisions for the day, as they did not 
mean to return to the inn immediately. They 
therefore approached the last habitation and 
knocked. 

" A oes neb gartrefV^ Said one of them to 
an old woman who came out ; ^' A oes neb 
gartreff*' — Is there any one at home ? 

" Oe», y »iae, syr." — Yes, there is, sir, 
shouted she in answer. "A ddarju i chwi 
aZw r— Did you call ? 

^^ A oes bora ceirch gydachwi? — wyau? — 
cloTon? (more generally called pytatws) — 
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y menynV^ — Have you any oat-meal bread? 
eggs ? potatoes ? butter ? 

*' Nid oes diniy syr.*^ — No, nothing, sir. 

They had nothing indeed but a piece of rye- 
bread, that by its staleness appeared to have 
been some of the surplus of the stock that 
Noah laid in for his family, when he made 
his voyage of discovery to the summit of 
Mount Arrow-rooL It was hard, heavy, and 
dry ; and the interstices closely filled up with 
white and green mildew: thus the hollows 
caused by the rising of the yeast in baking, 
were well packed with a light powder, which 
issued forth in a fine cloud on breaking the 
bread. 'He pocketed the luxury, because 
he fully meant to amuse himself with a long 
ramble, perhaps far from the haunts of man, 
till the afternoon, although he would not 
ascend the mountain : for now that he found 
himself out, and among such fine scenery, he 
was not disposed to retrace his steps all the 
way to the inn just to get a luncheon, and then 
sally out again. 

After wandering a little further, they saw 
a man filling up the wheel-ruts of the road 

VOL. II. L 
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with stones. ** Ai dyna Wyddfa?*' said 
Clavileno's master to him, and pointing to- 
wards the towering peak. *' Is that Snow- 
don ?" 

" Ahe sure^ *y^/' said he. — ^Yes, indeed, 
sir. 

** Pa mor belled ydyw hi tV pen ?" — How far 
is it to the top ? He said it was about two 
miles and a half thence, but of course he did 
not purpose to ascend then. Pedestres told 
him he was not going up, but was amusing 
himself with a ramble, and therefore would 
walk on towards the rock called Clogtgyyn Du 
Yr Arddu, This was very well. They pro- 
ceeded a little way, highly amused, enjoying 
the view over the vale of Cwm Brwynog^ or, the 
Rushy Hollow ; and then toiled up LUchwedd 
y Re^ or the Rapid Descent. Every pace 
they took was to be the last in advance ; but 
the sights were so alluring that they were fistsei* 
nated to proceed, as the squirrel is fascinated 
to walk into the open jaws of the rattle-snake. 
So slight an intention had they entertained of 
advancing onwards, even so far as they now 
had done, that they had not thought of pro- 
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curing a guide, or indeed of making the 
smallest inquiries relative to one. But they 
still went on walking, and still went on saying, 
as they walked, "We had better return." 
Had they not been particularly courageous 
they would scarcely have ventured near the 
foot of the mountain without a guide; for 
many were the dismal tales that had been in- 
stilled, into the auditory canals of their ears 
by the old women of the neighbourhood, 
relative to the accidents and fatal mishaps 
that had be&llen those who had foolhardily 
ventured alone. One storyparticularly haunted 
their recollection ; — ^and that told of some un* 
happy lad who had innocently ascended by 
himself; and being overtaken by a storm of 
rain and fog, he lost his way — was unable to 
find it again — ^he wandered on the mountain 
until starvation overcame him — and then he lay 
down and died. It was also asserted that some 
months afterwards his bare and whitened bones 
were discovered ; and- thus his miserable end 
had been fully ascertained. But in spite of 
this, curiosity was awake — so they walked on. 
" Clavileno," said Pedestres to his faithful 

l2 
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companion ; ** never till this moment of toil 
and hill-climbing, did I discover thy true and 
intrinsic value. Thou hast always been useful, 
I know, even in the vallies; but on these 
steeps verily thou art inestimable and indis- 
pensable. Shouldst thou leave me here and 
fly — that instant I were a lost man; and 
shouldst thou support me less ably, — I must 
soon sink to the earth. My only fear is, that 
I shall fatigue thee by my weight. Do I not 
lean too heavily on the crown of thy head ? 
Does not the palm of my hand press so as to 
tire thee ? Speak, I pray thee — be not shy." 
Clavileno, however, chose to hold his tongue, 
«— and they walked on. 

The next ten minutes of ascent were passed 
in a reverie, and the succeeding ten might 
also have passed in the same manner — ^but the 
fates decreed it otherwise. A few drops of 
rain fell on the sleeve of Pedestres' coat, and 
his eyes falling on them, and his thinking 
powers also, he raised his head to look around 
— ^but at that instant a hurricane of wind 
whisked about the towering crags, carrying a 
dense volume of fog and vapour along with 
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ity and enveloped both master and man in a 
twinkling. This was the first time his heart 
sunk within him ;— >«nd it did a little bit then. 
" What a fool I must be," he thought within 
himself; ^^ to think of coming here to lose my 
way and be smothered ! How shall I ever get 
out of this cloud ? Why, I can't see three yards 
before me — can you, Clavileno ? Let us turn 
back instantly ; — ^but, by jingo, we must be care- 
ful, lest we walk over some precipice without 
seeing it, and dash out our brains on the rocks 
below." They descended a few paces with 
great caution ; and then, as suddenly as the 
fog and rain had come on, so suddenly also 
it all blew off. It cleared away most delight- 
fully — ^the sun shone — the scene was grand — 
the lakes beneath looked like little circular 
looking-glasses or basins of sky-reflecting water 
— and every thing smiled and beckoned up- 
wards again. He remained in a perplexed 
uncertainty for some time, and then all at once 
the spirit stirred within him. ** Clavileno, my 
hearty," said he ; " are we men or what ? — ^are 
we men*, or children, or cowards, or half-witted 
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gabies, or poor puny ninnyliaininers ? Is this 
coining to Wales to brave the chances of for- 
tune ? Is this knight-errantry? Is this chivalry? 
No, Clavileno, no! What would my sweet 
Duhinea say if she knew that fear or cowardice 
had deterred me from accomplishing a project 
which I have undertaken to her honour ? Am 
I not seeking adventures for her sake ? Am I 
not proclaiming her matchless beauty and 
virtues to all the world ? Come on, then — 
fear has no part with us : — No. Let us hasten 
upwards to yonder exalted peak — ^and, oh thou 
Dulcinea del Sidmouthoy be my guide and 
assistance !" 

The height in question was soon attained ; 
and we believe that now they were in reality 
not very far from the summit of the mountain ; 
but the dense vapours closed in so thickly, 
that their actual situation was not discoverable. 
Thus they had unintentionally walked on 
without protection, and without a director 
— ^and as many an innocent and unintentional 
offender has thoughtlessly gone, step by step, 
to the gallows, so now Pedestres, jstep by 
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step, had unwittingly been walking almost 
to his own destruction. 

Positively feeling himself so near the pin- 
nacle of ambition, he began to reason in another 
way : — *' We have come so fiir," said he to 
Clavileno; "and have persevered to within so 
very near the end of our journey, that it would 
be foolish not to go on. We should be laughed 
at if we descended without accomplishing our 
purpose, now that we have &gged all this way 
with aching calves in our legs, tired tendones 
AchilliSf and overstrained muscles from the 
soles of our hind legs to five feet nine upwards. 
Why, the people will say — * How silly you were 
to think of turning back when you were ac- 
tually within twenty yards of the top.' — Come 
on — ^no one shall say that. 

" * We'll travel Nature up 



To the iharp peak of her sublimest height.' '' 

And, thus incited by Cowper — they walked 
on. 

** Now steeper grew the rising ground, 
And rougher grew the road." 

Sin Hornbook. 
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Bat steeper or rougher, 'twas no matter, 
for, on looking above their heads, they per- 
ceived the round disc of the sun endeavouring 
to pierce his rays through the fog, and ap- 
pearing like a circular plate of mother-of-pearl 
or silver, 

. ^* Hurra, Clavileno ! we shall get through the 
clouds directly, and then look down upon the 
tops of them. We have walked a long mile 
since we first thrust our persons up into the 
under side of them, and we have been groping 
in the dark till we now catch a glimpse of the 
sun above : — ^we shall soon emerge like spirits 
out of a mist, and enjoy a genial and clear 
atmosphere, while the inhabitants of the insig- 
nificant earth are being rained upon ! On- 
wards, my boy !" 

** The Bcene was savage, but the scene was new i 
This made the ceaseless toil of travel sweet." 

Childe Harold. 

" Oh my calves ! my legs, O !— my ankles, 
my toes, and my knees ! what shall I do ! how 
they ache ! oh my bones — my back o'the tother 
side, as Shakspeare says : what a jaunt have I 
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had ! — But 'tis vain. — Clavileno, let me again 
thank thee for thy services this day. Bravely 
hast thou helped me up the mountain : had it 
not been for thee, I could no more have come 
hither, than I could have flown over Wyddfa 
with the pinions of the condor. — ^Aha, softly, 
my lad ; what do we run upon here ? — A low 
stone wall — ^a heap of stones ? — ^We have heard 
say that such was to be found at the extreme 
top of Snowdon — but I say, Clavileno, we 
ought to go higher, for we are not through 
the fog yet — we are not above the clouds. 
Where is the sun? — Concealed again. Now, 
if it would but clear and blow off, oh what a 
view we should gaze upon ! The mountain 
from the summit, says Pennant, seems propped 
by four buttresses— Where are they, Clavileno ? 
it may be propped by four hundred ; but as 
we can see no more than three yards ahead 
of us, why 'tis not strange that we discern not 
these buttresses some half a mile below. And 
then we ought to see the tops of the subordi- 
nate mountains rising up under us like mole- 
hills — the Wyddfa on one side — Crih y Distyll 
on another: — Crib CocA here — andy Clawdd 

L 3 
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Cock there. Confound this fog ; how tanta* 
lizing ! Now that we know that one of the 
grandest scenes in the kingdom lies before us. 
how taify provoking that we should thus be 
prescribed to a misty circle of a few jrards, 
instead of an extent of hundreds of miles. 
Ireland is within sight from this point — Scot- 
land, Anglesea, the Isle of Man, Chester, 
Yorkshire, Montgomery, Cardigan, and the 
peaks of Cader Idris — all standing out in over- 
whelming grandeur on the other side of this 
abominable cloud — and here are we in the 
situation to enjoy all this, but blinded with 
fog, cut to pieces by the driving and ice-cold 
hurricane, and drenched to the skin with rain ! 
O ! O ! O !" 

Clavileno would have sighed like a black- 
smith's bellows, but the idea was not senti- 
mental. Shakspeare makes a youth in love 
** sigh like furnace" — the squire was not 
harassed by love, but sore vexation and grief ; 
and therefore we will quote for him that sweet 
line in Ossian 

" I sighed like the wind in the chink of a rock." 
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than which, no phrase could have been more 
appropriate to their situation. 

The disconsolate master determined to rest 
where he was, under lee of the wall,.|pr one 
half hour, in the chimerical hope that the 
weather might improve ; and moreover, he 
determined to beguile the thirty minutes by 
penning a billet to his fair mistress del Sid- 
mouthoy for whom he was ready to undei^o 
any privation, fatigue, or danger. From his 
knapsack he took pens, ink, and paper ; and 
after his famous and enviable prototype, he 
built his edifice. ^'■ 

" Sovereign and sublime Princess,* 
'' He who is wounded by the edge of absence, 
and whose heart is stuck full of the darts of 
affliction, most divine Dulcineadel Sidmoutko! 
wishes thee that happiness which he is not 
doomed to enjoy. I vaunt not deeds under- 
taken for thee — I seek not praise ." 

It was no go. — ^The rain pelted hard, the 

* It is true that Pedestres commenced a letter on the top 
of Snowdon ; but whether the above be a verbatim copy, is a 
question not so well authenticated. 
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wind whistled and sighed through the chinks 
in the rock, and writing became a thing of no 
possibility, for the ink ran down in tears of 
the blackest sorrow, and the paper was soon 
converted into papier m&che or pap. 

Having for the present given up matters as 
a bad job, they descended a little way, and 
came to a steep, stony, and zig-zag path down 
the sheltered side of the mountain ; and judg- 
ing by the direction of the wind when they 
started, this must have been on the declivity 
that lies towards Capel Curig. They would 
as soon have descended at Capel Curig as any 
other place; and now finding a path that 
looked pretty much beaten, they followed it 
downwards, alternately turning to the right 
and left for the space of half an hour or more, 
until the muscles in their legs began to ache 
as badly, or even worse, than they had done 
in toiling all the way up. The effect of the 
storm on this side of the mountain was strange 
and striking beyond description; for the gusts 
of wind that whistled over the highest ridge, 
drove the broken clouds about in the wildest 
possible manner. At one instant they were 
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suddenly cleared away, and discovered to the 
view a lake that lay probably some hundred 
feet below, and looking like a small basin of 
water, or a round hole through the world, so 
that the shy was visible beyond. The instant 
after, the fog curled over into the bottomless 
valley, and closed in every thing as thickly as 
ever. After passing some caverns, and what 
appeared to be the entrances into some copper 
mines, this path suddenly lost itself in nothing, 
and terminated on a waste of coarse grass and 
scattered rocks. — This was the devil and all, 
as you say. And just at this place Pedestres 
stepped upon a number of white and polished 
bones — ^there were ribs, scapulae, vertebrae, 
and some others that were both larger and 
longer. Terror was the first sensation at the 
sight of these, so unexpectedly — for the story 
of the boy that had been lost and starved on 
the mountain instantly rushed on his imagi- 
nation. A second thought brought reflection, 
reflection brought courage — courage brought 
curiosity — and curiosity tempted its possessor 
to inspect these bones with a closer scrutiny. 
And in this the relief was unspeakable ; for 
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they proved to be, not the bones of a boy, bnt 
rather those of a sheep. Had he now pro- 
ceeded to discover the continuation of this 
path downwards, he would in five yards have 
lost sight of the end he had left behind him : 
— exploration, therefore, was rash and fool- 
hardy. He could discern nothing save a small 
plot of ground on which he stood ; and all the 
earth beside was imaginary. At this point 
his heart sunk. Never until now had he fully 
experienced the sensation ; but at this moment 
he did feel uncomfortable. Hitherto he had 
gone on with a light heart, and a light step ; 
and although he had had no intention of as- 
cending, and consequently had not obtained a 
guide, yet the diflSculties in his apprehension 
were as grains in the scale of the universe. 
He now sincerely began to wish he had never 
left his mammy's apron-string — ^but it was of 
no avail to stand wishing on some unknown 
crag of Snowdon, three thousand feet above 
the plains, and buried in the clouds. Another 
circumstance added greatly to the peril just at 
this place. Scared and unsettled by the tem- 
pest, the half-starved sheep did nothing but 
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wander in search of pasture ; and in doing so 
along the rocky heights above, they set the 
loose stones rolling and tumbling down the 
precipice. They came flying through the air 
with the violence of shot from the mouth of 
a great gun, and thus our hero's brains were 
several times very nearly dashed out and scat- 
tered to the four winds of heaven. They 
could be heard swiftly descending long before 
they were visible, hissing and humming with 
a most threatening purpose ; and then they 
flew by, whiz ! jiz ! and finally were hurled 
into the fathomless abyss below. 

Having fagged up again, and attained their 
previous resting-place, and seeing that every 
thing frowned as cheerless as heretofore, they 
made preparations for another descent, and 
determined, if possible, to get to Llanberis. 
We may as well however mention, that by 
this time, the mill-stones of Pedestres' gastric 
juice had entered into full play — or, in other 
words, he felt devilish hungry. We could 
here write an apostrophy to aldermen, popish 
priests, and others such — but no matter — ^hun- 
ger is the best sauce. Thus, he put his hand 
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in his pocket, and drew forth the happy crust 
of stale rye bread. As he broke it, the dusty 
mildew issued forth in a white cloud, and 
mingling itself with the fog, flew away in the 
hurricane towards England. But the meal 

was savoury withal. 

To fortify himself against the storm as effec- 
tually as possible, he began to button his frock- 
coat up to his chin to keep all sni^ over his 
breast ; and below the buttons on the skirt 
he had recourse to several pins (he carried a 
pincushion in his knapsack), and fastening it 
close down to his knees, thus found himself a 
second time in frock and trousers. He put his 
handkerchief over his head, and tied two of 
the diagonal corners under his chin, so as to 
keep the rain out of his neck as much as might 
be ; and then putting a piece of crystallized 
quartz into his pocket, as a relic of Snowdon, 
he seized the all-potent Clavileno with a firm 
grasp, and sallied forth. The first brunt of 
the gale on issuing from the shelter of the 
wall, was fearful : we never stood before the 
mouth of a great gun, it is true, but if the wind 
ever in the world "blew great guns," verily 
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it was at this time — on an exposed peak 3671 
feet above the level of the sea. When they 
started in the morning from Llanberis, the 
wind was due west ; and as they had no com- 
pass with them, they had recourse to the wind 
to steer back again to the same point. In as- 
cending it had been somewhat on their right 
shoulder, but in front — or as Noah would 
have said — it was on their starboard bow : and 
therefore in returning in a diametrically oppo- 
site course, it necessarily ought to blow on 
their larboard quarter. On this tack, therefore, 
they proceeded ; but it never occurred to them 
that the wind might have changed since the 
morning : in the event they discovered that 
it really had veered many points, and from 
the west it had gone round to the south-east. 
Where then was their larboard quarter f They 
wandered a long time, and were utterly lost 
and driven to despair ; for they could nowhere 
discover the downward path to Llanberis, and 
they were fearful of walking over the preci- 
pices before they saw them. Finally taking 
pity on them, the benign goddess of hi^h 
wavs, conducted to the commencement of a 
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zi^-zag track — ^not that which they had before 
ineffectually attempted — ^but one which they 
resolved to follow, absolutely as a last re*- 
source. This path was plain to be seen, and 
in less than an hour brought them down to the 
under stratum of the clouds, so as once more 
to reveal the world to their sight. But what 
did they look on? the valley of Cwm Brwy- 
nog, or the Rushy Hollow, upon which they 
had ascended ? No, by jingo ! All was new — 
all was strange : and in what part of the 
habitable land they might find themselyes 
when they should get to the bottom, heatVen 
only knew. The sounds of the distant lowing 
of cattle, and the chirping of two dear little 
larks, greeted their ears ; and never were such 
notes more sweet and more welcome than at 
that moment, for they bespoke of regions 
known to man and habitable. The larks 
nearly ran foul of Pedestres before they saw 
him ; and then quickening their pace in 
astonishment, vanished in an instant, like one 
who pays but b, flying visit. His feet were the 
first to leave the clouds, and his hat the last 
that remained in them ; but he now entirely 
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stepped out of the fog, and left it extended 
above, like a large white-washed ceiling. The 
object that presented itself to notice on at- 
taining a clearer atmosphere, was a glassy lake, 
somewhat bearing the figure of a large letter 
S, turned the wrong way, and so immediately 
beneath, that a perpendicular jump of two or 
three hundred feet, would hare planted their 
persons just in the middle of it. But they were 
wet enough already. Having descended a 
very headlong sort of track, they passed this 
on their left, and wading knee-deep through 
several torrents that fed it, without becoming 
more wet by the adventure, they landed on a 
comparatively level extent of shelf or table on 
the side of the mountain. For two miles they 
strayed in much perplexity across this, and 
then again they came to a declivity of about 
a mile or more in dilatation. Here the country 
was clothed in a different aspect : it was laid 
out in fields of pasture, and divided by stone 
walls of six feet high. Over these barriers 
did he soon clamber, so as to reduce his 
course of proceeding as nearly as possible to a 
mathematical straight line; yet he did not 
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manage it, as Romeo surmounted the fences of 
Capulet's orchard, *' with Lovers light trin^^did 
he o'erperch these walls, for stony limits can- 
not keep love out," but rather with the resolute 
step of desperation, against which ** stony 
limits" also proved ineffectual. "If they do 
see thee, they will murder thee," said Juliet 
to her lover, at discovering him in so danger- 
ous a situation ; and so she might have ex- 
claimed to the trespassing Pedestres now; 
for a party of hay-makers returning home, 
as they found they could make no hand of 
their trade in the rain, lifted up their Cambro- 
Capuletish voices, and charged this vagabond 
Montague to desist and turn back. A likely 
joke, forsooth ! Now, had these fellows the 
mad audacity to expect him to wheel about 
with cool indifference, and just step over 
Snowdon again to avoid their field, when he 
was within sight of the turnpike road and 
several houses ? Oh, man, thou art indeed 
sometimes crazy ! Pedestres was already far 
gone in the l-will go-on mood, and nothing 
short of a tilting encounter would have stop- 
ped him : he let them roar till they were tired. 
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and, without heeding threats, walked directly 
onwards. 

" Twenty times ten thousand thanks are due 
unto thee, oh most inestimable Clavileno, for 
the hearty and indefatigable exertions which 
thou hast this day so magnanimously bestowed, 
in carrying me through all. the troubles with 
which fate was pleased -to beset every step. 
How could I have accomplished the under- 
taking without thee, oh most notable servant ? 
— ^thou hast supported me from beginning to 
end with devotion and loyalty — thou hast 
carried me to the clouds and down again — 

and thou hast . But words are empty and 

vain, and thanks are light and unprofitable : — 
thou shalt be rewarded — believe me, Clavileno, 
thou hast not done this for nothing — thou 
shalt be rewarded.'* 

To their infinite astonishment, on getting 
into the valley, they found themselves on the 
banks of Lake Cwellyn, and close to a small 
inn that stands by the side of it. They had 
passed this spot about a week before, when on 
the road from Beddgelert to Caernarvon, and 
turned up their noses at the little inn ; but it 
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is needless to say, that now, this was truly a 
most worshipful temple of Mercury, at which 
they kept their noses down. They blessed 
their stars as they entered it, and forthwith 
paid marked attention to a good fire. 

Had the house been a china shop, and had 
a wild bull rushed slap dash into the midst of 
it, the people could not have exhibited more 
wonder and fright at the catastrophe, than 
they now did at the uncouth appearance of 
Pedestres. With his surtout buttoned and 
pinned close round him, and his handkerchief 
most unpoetically tied about his head — and, 
moreover, the dripping condition of bis habili* 
ments, he cut such a figure as the gods do not 
allow mortals to assume on all days of the 
week. He changed without delay ; and the 
hostess having laid siege to her husband's 
wardrobe, brought down a pair of inexpres- 
sibles and a great coat, that had seemingly 
been made to encircle some awfully huge bulk 
of corporation. The waistbands were so 
lengthy that Pedestres wound them around 
him, and, with the aid of pins, was obliged to 
fasten them behind. So &r comfortable, he 
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laughed at his luxurious banquet on rye 
bread, and then ordered in tea. 

Of all the fagging, trying, and fatiguing 
rambles I ever experienced since my first 
weaning from the go-cart, and of all the 
thorough duckings I ever met withal, — safely 
can I say, that never did Mistress Fortune 
cast such in my way, as this of the 10th of 
July, over the mountains of Snowdon : — and 
pray all the benign gods and goddesses may I 
never — no, never, never have such another. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 



*' Stew, Help, ho I murder 1 help I 
Kent. Strike, you slaye; stand, rog:ae, stand; jou 

neat slaye, strike. 
Stew, Help , ho I murder ! murder I ' ' 

King Lear. 



A SPACE having elapsed in relaxation and 
refreshment, Pedestres, in gratitude, as well 
as justice, was anxious, with all speed, to re- 
ward Clavileno for bis matchless services 
during the ten hours' danger and toil of that 
day. "Listen to me," said he; "oh my faithful 
and doughty companion. Rewards have I 
long had in store for thee ; — ^but although in 
instances innumerable since we embraced a 
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life of adventure, hast thou merited all that t 
could do for thee," never until now have I been 
so sensible and so persuaded of thy worth. 
Knighthood is but small requital for what thou 
hast done — but wear knighthood with honour, 
grace, and dignity, and thy posterity shall look 
up to thee as the flower of chivalry, and the 
founder of an illustrious race. High price 
and estimation live not in names and titles, 
oh, my son, but rather .in hidden and intrinsic 
virtue : — nevertheless, a rank honourably 
maintained among men, is advantageous and 
becoming to the children of this world. Let 
us waste no time in words, but proceed to dub 
thee the most famous Knight of Snowdon," 

Clavileno possessed a soft heart and a sen- 
sitive soul — so much so, that he was entirely 
overcome at this declaration : — ^he essayed to 
speak protestations and thanks — ^but he failed 
— vox faticibus hcssit — ^and he uttered not one 
word. 

To further the arrangements for this cere- 
mony, they both went out in company ; and 
here an encounter took place, which heaped 
vast credit and fame on Clavileno, and placed 
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his mate under far greater obligations than 
even already existed. Certain discourteous 
and bibacious knights outside had been drink- 
ing and quarreUing, like the three arrant 
drunkards of Wales, Seithenyn, Geraint, and 
Gwrtheym ; and seeing a strange figure ap- 
proach in breeches and great-coat that would 
have fitted Goliah, they thought fit at his ex- 
pense to vent their disrespect and merriment. 
Things soon rose to such a height, that self- 
defence was absolutely necessary; and here 
Clavileno showed his valour and science in 
the art. 

** So high at List the contest rose. 
From words thej really cain^ to blows.'' 

The battle quickly became general and hot : 
— courage and strength strove for empire — 
wounds and agony joined the sport — ^and death , 
victory, and honour, hovered around. 

" Well saved, Clavileno, my boy ! The fel- 
low would have felled me to a certainty had 
you not so adroitly parried that stroke." 

Pedestres raised his man betwixt himself 
and his foe ; and thus the devoted servant 
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shielded liis lord from harm at the expense of 
his own suffering, as a hrave officer of Napo- 
leon's received a mortal thrust in his heart to 
save his master ; and at the price of his own 
life, at the battle of Crogen or Chirk, Hubert 
de ClaT«, Constable of Colchester, stepped 
between a flying arrow and the breast of his 
king, Henry the Second of England. 

*^ Bravo, Clarileno! hit him again! don't 
spare the villain ! — rap ! — A capital stroke — 
it tells well — ^keep a sharp look out — dash ! 
famously guarded. I owe you one for that. I 
should have had a broken head if you had not 
caught it so neatly half way. Slash, dash, 
bang ! Now 'tis, my hearty ! " 

The battle raged furiously — strokes were 
dealt all round, fore and back-handers and 
sweepers — and the weapons looked like the 
flying arms of a windmill. 

" At it again ! — ^never flag ! — cut the rascal 
down ! — vfhzX does he mean by his insolence ? 
— ^take a swinging blow at him — rap ! — Bravo, 

Clavileno! — try that again! — ^have your eyes 

« 

about you — dash ! — gloriously parried ! — re- 
turn the compliment ! — fell the villain to the 
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ground ! — ^make him bite the dust ! — slash ! 
rap ! — that's your sorts ! — at him again ! — ^look 
out — slap ! — ^well saved, my boy ! — bang ! — 
that's about him ! — ^look at the claret I — ^now 
my lad come on — dash! — pitch it into him ! — 
rap ! slash ! — now again ! — thump ! hump ! — 
this is doing it ! — bang ! — that's a settler ! — 
slash ! crash ! dash ! — ^hurra ! — rap I thump ! 
dash ! bump ! crash ! BANG ! ! ! " 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

** Be like some one dubbed a ' Sir/ 
Sir Nipcheesei or Sir Yinager." 

Qui Hi ? 



We almost regret that Clavileno had not 
received knighthood before the unexpected 
battle took place, but things came about so 
suddenly, that we had no power to act. He 
might then have heaped immediate hoiiour 
on the order, and borne an abundant harvest 
the moment the seed was sown : but it only 
shows how deserving he is of favour, and. what 
a flagrant sin it would be in as to withhold 
longer, that which he so supereminently de- 
serves. — Let us proceed. 
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The fray is scarcely over — and we are fa- 
tigued, out of breathy and, as yet, not in a place 
of safety : — excess of ceremony must therefore 
give place to circumstance. 

Bearing in mind, that an honest innkeeper 
in times past, possessed authority and power 
sufficient to confer the title on one of the most 
blooming plants that ever grew in the garden 
of chivalry ; we are, by deduction and infer- 
ence, AiUy satisfied as to the question of our 
own capability and right. Without a further 
thought, consequently, we will take upon our- 
selves the responsibility of dubbing this valiant 
squire a knight. 

Manestrier, Charles Nodier, St. Palaye, and 
Ducange, say, that the usual times for confer* 
ring knighthood were those of great military 
ceremony, as after tou];;];iaments, cours pl^ 
niireSy the muster or monstre^ as it was called, 
of the army, or on days consecrated by th^ 
church to some peculiar solemnity, as Easter- 
day, the day of Pentecost, or even Christmas- 
day. ''This was, nevertheless, by no means im- 
perative," says James in his History of 
Chivalry ; " for knighthood was often con- 
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ferred on any particular emergency, and even 
oh the field of battle." 

And even en the field of battle — ^now, this is 
just the thing, for we are still out of breath 
with our exertions on the field ; and are per- 
haps, only gasping and gaining strength that 
we may defend ourselves a second time from 
an enemy that is hot to be depended on. ^' On 
these occasions," continues James, ^^the forms 
were of course abridged, to suit the necessity of 
the case ; but the knighthood was not the less 
vcUid or esteemed." 

Nodier writes that the essentials of a knight 
were, to be " simple in their clothing," (who 
can be more simple in dress than Clayileno 1) 
^* austere in their morals," (we believe the 
morals of our ecuyer dhonneur most rigid) 
"humble after victory," (has not Clayileno 
just signalized himself, and has he vaunted it so 
much as in one word, or in one syllable ? — iVb> 
and " firm under misfortune" (in misfortune, 
as in prosperity, we have always found him 
firm as a pikestaff). In the Ordene de Chir 
Valerie FabliatiXj we are told, that the aspi- 
rants to chivalry took a solemn vow " to speak 
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the truth" (I pledge my all- valued honour that 
Clavileno never told a fib) *' to succour the 
helpless and oppressed/' (we have seen how he 
is capable of so doing, by watching the -event 
of the recent fray,) " and never to turn back 
from an enemy." (Who can say he ever turned 
his back anywhere T) 

** Something there is within me, oh redoubt- 
able Clavileno, which says that I lie under 
great and weighty obligations unto thee. Thou 
hast served me diligently, honestly, and with 
faith : — ^thou hast assisted me to escape from 
the dangers of peace and perils of war : — and 
thou hast comforted me with society, and never 
forgot thyself in useless, disrespectful, or un- 
profitable talk. As a small remuneration 
for thy services, we deem it more of justice 
than of generosity, to confer on thee the most 
honourable order of knighthood : — our position 
will not allow of much excess in display, but 
thy title will be equally valid and esteemed. 
We have only stepped aside from the bloody 
field, perhaps again to stand on the defensive : 
and although thou hast won most unspeakable 
renown by thy. prowess and unflinching valour 
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in battle, yet will we adhere to our first pur- 
pose, in calling thee Knight of Snaiodony rather 
than in changing it for what cannot be more 
yaluable, even though it should sound more 
warlike. We might dub thee Knight of Vanr 
quished Ruffians — or Knight of The Field of 
Blood ; — ^but notwithstanding such titles may 
sound imposing, yet in our estimation they 
carry not greater worth with them, than 
lives in the Knight of Snowdon. For thy 
ten hours' indefatigable services on the moun- 
tain, therefore, let that be thy title. Thou 
must dispense with the ceremony of watching 
thy armour— emergency will not permit it— - 
we must waive the presence of bishops, nobles, 
and heraldic emblazonments — ^and oh ! worse 
than all, the ladies of our hearts cannot attend, 
nor can thy spurs be buckled on by hands of 
female delicacy." 

Little was made of much — ^arvum de multo: 
— ^the rites were performed as thoroughly as 
circumstances permitted ; and Clavileno with 
pride received the accolade. We here chose 
to follow Hartknock, and give the novice the 
felicem injuriam^ — not the slap on the shoulder 
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with the blade of a naked sword, but a blow 
on the cheek with the palm of the hand : — 
and on pronouncing the words—" Bear this 
blow, and never bear another," — Clavileno 
arose, bearing his blushing honours thick 
upon him. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

'* From town to town a wandering life 

StripUng." 

Delta. 



Fob one week after the Snowdonian adven* 
ture, Pedestres experienced the effects of the 
exertion : — ^his hind legs ached horribly, and 
he felt like an old spavined horse. Sir Cla- 
▼ileno was quite a different body— (" *Str *' 
indeed — ^hem eh, how proud we are.) 

They jogged on a distance of about seven 
miles, and visited Caernarvon a second time : 
— ^they took another peep at the Menai Bridge 
— ^abode for a space once more in Bangor — and 
then took the road for Conway. The route 
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from Bangor to Conway — a length of nearly 
fifteen milee — ^lies beautifully on the coast; 
washed by the waves on one side, and over- 
looked by lofty crags on the other. The village 
of Aber, or Abergwyngregin, is pretty ; and 
is famous in history, as well as rich in the 
vagaries of unrestrained nature. Near it are 
the remains of the palace of Llewelyn-ap- 
Chriffith, Prince of Wales, the place wherein 
he received from Edward, the summons to 
deliver up the principality to the crown of 
England. There is an interesting tradition 
connected with the neighbouring field of Car 
Gwillim Dii ; but " too long for me to write, 
or you to read:" — and the Rhaidyr Mawr or 
Rhaidyr Gwyn, is a fine cataract that will 
prove a treat for any one. 

We are now precisely at the base of Pen- 
maen Mawr, a bold mountain 1545 feet high : 
— ^but the devil take all mountains — we are 
sick of them. 

To those who are accustomed to look only 
at the ordinary sort of English towns, Con^Bj 
or Aberconway, with its embattled walls and 
numerous towers, will strike forcibly on the 
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imagination. Its ancient fortifications are 
extremely perfect, and on the outside they are 
happily free from houses or other buildings 
against them :— thus they present a remarkable 
picture to the eye of the stranger. We need 
say little of the castle — it is so well known. 
Eiiward the First built it in 1284: and of 
course that great castle -destroyer, Cromwell, 
had a hand in battering it down. The Lord of 
Conway soon afterwards pitilessly removed 
all the lead, iron, and timber; and consigned 
this beautiful building to ruin. The vessels 
in which the materials were being conveyed 
to Ireland were wrecked, and the whole of the 
property lost : — and what does this stroke of 
Providence seem to argue ? 

The river has been celebrated for its pearl 
fishery from time immemorial — from the days 
when Adam was a little plough-boy: and the 
Mya Margaritifera is still met with at times. 
Sir R. Wynne presented the queen of Charles 
the Second with a handsome pearl, which was 
honoured by a place in the regal crown ; and 
many centuries before, we are told by Pliny, 
that Julius Ceesar dedicated to Venus Genetrix, 
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in her temple at Rome, a breast-plate set with 
British pearls. Suetonius asserts that the 
Romans were principally instigated to the 
conquest of Britain, for the purpose of getting 
possession of the fisheries. 

Instead of taking the Abergele road over die 
suspension bridge, we will follow the banks 
of the river, and look at Llanrwst ; for Sir 
Clavileno and his plebeian mate now being in 
the north of Wales, and at the greatest distance 
from Devonshire that they intended to go, 
determined to wander a little ere they should 
make for Liverpool. In the Vale of Conway 
are to be seen two fine waterfalls : the one is 
Rhaidyr Forth Llwyd, and the other Rhudyr 
Dolgarrog. The first issues from Llyn Oei' 
rionyddj and it was on the margin of this lake 
that the celebrated Taliesmj a Welsh bard, 
resided. In his poem of Aurheg Urien, he 
himself mentions this as his place of residence, 
and speaks of his famous cotemporary Aneurin 
Gtoawdrydd, author of the Gododin^ an heroic 
poem on the battle of Cattraeth. Let us have 
the passage 
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" A wn nj cnw Aneurin Gwawdrydd Awenydd, 
A mhmAVLDaliesin o lann Llyn Oeirionydd. 



tt 



wUch is Englished — '^ I know the fame of 
that celebrated genius Aneurin Gwawdrydd, 
who am Taliesin, whose habitation is by the 
pool Geirionydd." Eran Evans says of him — 
" Taliesin Ben JBeridd, or The Chief of Bards, 
flourished about the year 560, under Maelgwn 
Gwyneddy King of Britain, called by Gildas, 
Maglocunus^ Many of Taliesin's poems are 
extant, but on account of their great antiquity 
are yery obscure, as the works of his cotem- 
poraries are. There is a great deal of the 
druidical cabala intermixed in his works, 
especially about the transmigration of souls," 
He was highly patronized by all the great men 
of his time, and sang many of his compositions 
to the court of Maelgwn Gwynedd, at Tyga- 
nwy, a castle which stood on the east side of 
the mouth of the river Conway. 

On crossing the palsied bridge, we entered 
Llanrwst, a small town, and the nest of 3500 
people ; and after consuming a little time in 
lionizing, proceeded through criss cross lanes 
and crinkum crankum alleys, towards the county 
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town of Denbigh. TreiHw is a small village in 
the Tale of Conway where Llewelyn had a 
palace — Owytherin was an ancient nunnery in 
which were deposited the remains of St. Wini- 
fred — Gwydir, famous in Welsh history, lies 
close to Llanrwst — Macnan Abbey three miles 
distant — and the natural beauty of Rhaidyr y 
Pare Mawr, a hundred-foot cataract, should be 
ferreted out by every tourist. 

Denbigh, from its situation on the declivity of 
a craggy hill, is said to bear some resemblance 
to the town of Stirling in Scotland — ^but Pe- 
destres never saw Stirling. . The summit of the 
hill is crowned by the remains of the castle, a 
strong and extensive edifice founded by Henry 
Lacy, Earl of Lincoln, in the reign of Edward 
I. It is a grievous ruin now, and we need not 
stop to ask by what rough hand it was rendered 
so. After the battle of Chester, Charles the 
First abode here in his retreat ; and from that 
circumstance one of the towers is still called 
the Royal Apartment. The views from the 
castle-hill are fine and extended — for what will 
not be charming to the eye in the Vale of 
Clwyd ? On the top of Moel Famma, a lofty 
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eminence rising 1846 feet above the level of the 
sea, and a few miles south*east from Denbigh, 
stands a pyramidal monument of great size 
and conspicuous figure. It is called the Jubilee 
Monument, and was erected about 1810 to 
commemorate the 60th year of the reign of 
George III. It is a rough stone building of 
160 feet in height, and measures 60 feet in 
diameter at the base. 

As Pedestres was returning from the castle, 
he encountered a girl — a she young woman 
thing about twenty years old — and he ad- 
dressed her to obtain some information re- 
specting the column that had attracted his 
attention. 

** What pillar is that ?" said he, at the same 
time that Sir Clavileno Woodenpeg pointed it 
out to the girl ; *^ what is it erected for ? and 
what is its name ?" 

" I don't know, sir, whether it has any 
name," answered she; '' but the hill it stands 
on is called Moel Famma.'' 

" What is it ? — a column ? an obelisk ? or a 
what ?" 

" Tis a whaty sir.'* 
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** Tis a something, sir — 'tis made of stone, 
and as high as a tower." 

** And why was it erected there ?" continaed 
her interrogator. 

^^ They built it, sir, to mark the spot where 
a very fiunous battle was fought with Bona^ 
parte." ♦ 

« With Bonaparte !" 

" Yes, sir." 

'^ And did he ever fight a battle on the top 
of Ma^ hill?" 

" Oh yes, sir, every body says so." 

*' Parnassus and Olympus! can this be pos- 
sible, and historians remain so shamefully 
silent ? — Oh Mars, Bellona, Juno, and all ye 
belligerent powers, what could have induced 
you to set Napoleon in a pet, sparring on the 
top of a hill in North Wales ? — But who did 
he fight with ? — ^when did it happen ?-*-how 
many soldiers? — how many killed? — how 
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Bonaparte met the Duke of Wellington 
up there, and they two fought hand to hand 

* This anecdote is a literal fact. 
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like hearty brave chaps as they were: and 
the Duke of Wellington killed Bonaparte as 
dead as a door nail and buried him, and that 
thing has been built to mark the place. — 
What think you of that now ?" 

•* What do I think of it ?— why 'tis the 
best bit of news I have heard this week." 

" Ah, you may say that when you write 
home to your mamma." 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

Chi ya lontan dalla sua patria, vede 
Cose da quel che gia credea, lontane ; 
Che narrandole poi, non se gli crede, 
£ stimato bugiardo ne rimane : 
Chel Tulgo sdocco non gli vnol dar fede, 
Se non le vede e tocca chiare e piane. 
Per qnesto io so che Tinesperienza . 
"Faik al mio canto dar poca credenza." 

Oblando Furioso. 



Abergelet, or Abergeleu, is situated on the 
margin of Rhuddlan Marsh, and although fiat 
and uninteresting be the scene towards the sea, 
yet the hills at the back of the town are lofty, 
rocky, and picturesque. The cavern in Crfn 
OgOf or Cave Hill, is surprising for its entrance, 
and gratifying for its stalactical incrustations 
and other beauties. The castle of Gwrch is a 
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scattered and extensive raoge of buildings lying 
near the town : and for its peculiar sake and 
preservation, we will bless our stars, that 

« 

Cromwell is quietly in his grave. 

The castle of Rhuddlan or Rhyddlan is re- 
nownedinthepages of history. (Does the reader 
know how to pronounce this word Rhyddlan ? 
— ^The y , remember, is here sounded like i ; and 
the ddy like th in weather, feather, &c. as I have 
often said before.) It was originally founded 
by Kobert de Rodelent ; and in aftertimes re- 
paired by Henry II. : — Edward I. often resided 
here at the time he strove against the Welsh 
princes for the mastery of the land of leeks, — 
and it was here that queen Eleanor fell to 
pieces of a daughter, as she had done of a son 
at Caernarvon. At the moment of the catas- 
trophe at Caernarvon, Edward happened to 
be at Rhyddlan with his parliament held 
there; and Sir Gruffudd Llwyd-ab-Rhys-ab- 
GrufFudd - ab-Ednyfed Fychan, was the first 
who carried the intelligence to him — and for 
which the king dubbed him knight, even as 
we have seen Sir Clavileno. Sir Gruffudd 
however soon afterwards threw off the Englist 
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yoke, and drew the sword in vindication o! 
his own country: but although well snuffed 
by bis countrymen^ he was finally extinguished 
by his enemies. On his way to Flint, King 
Richard the Second dined at this castle ; and 

the person who destroyed it was Oli 

but we all know. 

Llan Elwy or St. Asaph is close to Rhudd* 
Ian — four or five miles, that is — and liea on 
the side of a hill in the Vale of Clwyd. It is 
a small city, consisting principally of one 
street ; and the good things of this world daily 
feed above 3000 mouths within its precincts. 
The cathedral is diminutive as cathedrab go 
—but it is neat withal ; and although founded 
in the fifteenth century, wears the garb of a 
more modem day. 

Had Sir Clavileno and his less noble com- 
panion been in haste to quit Wales, they 
would hence have made for Chester via Holy- 
well, &c : — but they felt reluctant to be off 
just yet, as they had plenty of time on their 
hands, and as they knew that there was plenty 
of fine scenery courting them on all sides. 
Without hesitation, therefore, they determined 
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to proceed to Llangollen, a distance of about 
thirty miles, and as far as they now were from 
the capital of the cheese county: but they 
were > obliged to work their intricate way across 
the country, through by-lanes, poor, paltry 
Tillages, and dUtricts thinly populated. Pe- 
destres had never made it a rule to adhere to 
tmsipike roads during his trip — far from it : — 
but he had seldom cut across more than some 
eight or ten miles of desolate or secluded wil- 
derness, because he was then enabled to meet 
with a town or a more frequented hostelrie 
at night, and there put up comfortably — or at 
least decently, till the next morning. He had 
now- undertaken thirty miles of it — across 
which there ran no good road, and on which 
there existed no good inn:— or indeed no inn 
at all in that part of the wide world wherein 
he found himself when the night came on. 
He did not undertake to walk the thirty miles 
in one day, for several reasons. In the first 
place, he did not choose to, — and in the second, 
he was induced to delay, both to admire, and 
to sketch the fine objects that surrounded 
him. 
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But it's no use talking. — ^When Phcebus 
hid himself behind the western hills, and 
Cynthia, playing bo-peep with him, discovered 
herself in the east. Mercury, the travellers' 
patron, had provided no temple in which to 
harbour his two votaries for the night. They 
searched long, and inquired far ; and despair 
at last made them fancy they must bivouac 
under the hedge : but when the gods and god- 
desses of Homer and Virgil (and of every 
body else for all I know) have amused them- 
selves by worrying their victims almost out of 
their existence, they will often make some 
amends by suddenly removing the cause of 
affliction. Thus, then, the two way-worn 
vagabonds unexpectedly lighted on a house 
that exhibited in one of the windows, the 
words, " Private lodgings for travellers.*^ Mer- 
cury, it should seem, deserved ten thousand 
thanks and protestations of gratitude for this 
— but let us look inside, and then decide 
what thanks are due to Mercury, or any other 
subject of Jupiter. 

There were in the eh kitcheno- 

parh^sitting room several women both young 
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and not young ^ eating their supper ; and this 
was also shared by some gentle knights of the 
masculine gender. The meal was strictly 
Welsh among those who chose it — ^yet there 
were some present who rather preferred 
English living : the former held in their laps, 
large basons of that all-odible stuff called llaeth 
entoyn, or sour butter-milk; and they were 
either putting boiled potatoes into it, and 
eating the mess with a wooden spoon, or else 
devouring bara ceirch spread with butter, and 
drinking the putrid beverage by itself. 

We need not enter into a description of the 
company just now, any more than to say there 
were two niggers — ^for they were particular — 
two African niggers — the link between man 
and the baboon, with noses and lips formed 
accordingly, and withal as black as two devils. 
One was a bachelor, but the other was married 
to an English woman ; and a more loving 
couple we never recollect having met with : 
his lady sat on his knee all the evening, and 
they were hugging, kissing, and whispering 
soft speeches to each other, with the most 
Ciq)id-and-Psyche-like ardour. 

VOL. II. N 
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Had not Pedestrea tired out his patience 
and bodily strength already, in search of a re- 
spectable abode for the night, he would have 
sallied forth and scoured the country to dis- 
cover a more desirable resting place-but he 
was fi^gedy and weary, and moreoyer, he had 
already scrutinized every nook within the at- 
tainment of legs. On perceiviBg the caste of 
his society, he soon begged leave to retire to 
his dormitory, thoBking there to obtain privacy 
at least, if not magnificence. 

The room into which he was conducted, 
was spacious — ^it was both long and broad : 
and Sir Clavileno began to hug himself that 
they had got into such comfortable quarters. 
" Dang it, Pedestres T* cried he, " we must 
not judge by first appearances, noir condemn 
before we investigate." But there was some- 
thing strange in the circumstance, that there 
were at least six beds in this room ; and it was 
further strange, that the hostess told her new 
comer he might sleep in any bed he pleased. 

She then retired ; and her guest, after look- 
ing round and selecting the largest and most 
inviting of all the beds — turned in. 
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Scarcely ten minutes had he been there, 
when he heard approaching footsteps on the 
stairs ; and then the latch was lifted and there 
entered two women. He started and looked 
towards the door, supposing it a mistake: 
but they came in carelessly and boldly, and 
"«o mistahe'* He pretended to be asleep, 
revolving in his troubled mind whether he 
had not better speak and tell them they were 
wrong, and that the room was occupied : but 
one of them coming close to him to take a 
peep, and then making an observation to the 
other in Welsh, let him at all events know 
that they were conscious of his presence. 
They then, without ceremdny, unpinned and 
untied their dresses, and their gowns dropped 
down to their feet. — Pedestres' heart began 
to beat and bump about like a die in a dice- 
box. — ^They then took off other things, the 
names of which I don't know ; and now they 
began to unlace their stays. 

" Gods and goddesses preserve me !" ejacu- 
lated our terrified hero within himself; " how 
will this business end ? — What can be the in- 

n2 
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tention? what is the design? What toitt 
become of me Y* 

They then took their stays off. 

^^ By all the jingoes that ever existed ! this 
is the most awkward and fearful position I 
ever found myself in since I first breathed 
the air of this world. How will it terminate ? 
what shall I do ? what can I do ? This never 
can be a public bed-roam! Oh, my good 
name ! my character ! my honour ! and oh my 
vir 

The ladies having completed their dishabille, 
took a glance at Pedestres. — 

**0h my honour and my ! Oh my 

sweet Dulcinea del Sidmoutho! what wouldst 
thou say !" — 

To his great relief they both retired to 
the other end of the apartment, and placing 
their glowing cheeks on the pillow, remained 
perfectly quiet. It was out of the question 
that he, in such a situation, should think of 
sleeping ; for he still considered himself in 
jeopardy. Shortly afterwards came in a man; 
and he, with as much sang froid as had been 
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evinced by the shes, threw off his habiliments, 
and putting himself into *^ white chapeV fell 

instantly into the arms of into the 

arms of what ? or who ? 

But there now entered a large party : — the 
host and hostess — two or three men and 
women — ^and lastly the blackies^ 

— — into the arms of Morpheus — ^that's all. 

We have before said that Pedestres selected 
•for himself the largest bed he could find ; 
and on finally arranging affairs for the night, 
it was agreed that two double beds were in 
requisition :-— one for the host «and hostess — 
and the other for the loving nigger and his 
wife, who it plainly appeared, had no incli- 
nation to be separated. Our hope was in a 
double bed — ^the one which the blacky and 
his fairer half looked at with a longing eye- 
but out of which he had no idea of turning : 
he lay close during the consultation, and deter- 
mined that a trifle should not get him to move. 

" I don't know what we shall do," said 
the lady of the house ; '' for the gentleman 
doesn't like to move, and won't have any body 
to sleep with him. If you stay where you are. 
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sir/* she said^ addressing hiniy ^^ you need not 
mind lying wiih (he black man (the single one), 
he is very clean^ sir — 'tis only hit colour — and 
a very respectable honest man I assure you. 
There is a very nice little bed at the other end 
of the room, would do for you exactly, if you 
would be pleased to move — or perhaps, sir, 
you wouldn't mind sleeping with this old 
woman. — " 

This was too much — too good— far too good. 
As soon as mention was made of the old 
woman, the matter was decided. — Pedestres 
tossed off the clothes and jumped out of bed 
as if they had dealt him a " cold pig :"-^he 
bounced between them all to the other side of 
the room, and hastily thrust himself into that 
which was offered to him. The married 
couple were now comfortably deposited — the 
nigger who was to have been our hero's bed- 
fellow, put soltis elsewhere — the old woman, 
who also should have lain with Pedestres, 
stowed away with a young child — and mine host 
and lady in the next bed to their unhappy guest.'* 

* There is no exaggeration in this, rest well assured. In 
justice to Pedestres be it observed, that this house was per- 
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'^Ok Dulcinea del Sidmouthot my sweet 
princess — ^my all-honoured, aH-rerered, and 
much-adored lady-love! Oh, what wouldst 
thou think — what wouldst thou say — what 
wouldst thou do, couldst thou but at this 
moment look in upon thy own gentle knight? 
What will he not undertake for thee? yet, 
would the fates had decreed him other &re 
than this ! He thought his abode at the 
cottage near Swansea was bad enough — and 
so it was — but there he at least enjoyed 
privacy, if he could not command splendour. 
Behold him now — ^behold him in tribulation 
and in . peril — ^beset by strange women oa his 
right hand and on his left — at his head lie 
strange women — and strange women lie at his 
feet ! Believe me for mine honour DulciTua^ 
I would never have entered this place, could 
the most overstrained conjecture of the imagi- 
nation have told me the possible result. But 

fectly respectable m Ua way — ^the sagacious reader will nnder- 
stand me — ^but we describe their mode of entertaining travel- 
lersi and they seemed to think there was no harm in pigging 
together. It was only " the idea,*^ — Honi soit qui mat y 
pense — (which in English signifieth, Honey, euety malt, and 
peaee,) 
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who coald have expected this? a house in 
which all lodgers are crammed into one room ! 
A comminglement of ages, sexes, and colours I 
Welsh, English, and Africans !" 

Notwithstanding the presence of fear and 
apprehension, the power of fatigue was un- 
subduable ; and if weariness did not now rest 
upon the flint, still it was able to snore upon 
something very like canvass and chaff. After 
a space, Pedestres actually slept, surrounded 
as he was by such queer company : biit 
towards the middle of the night he was awoke 
in a manner that caused him to start up with 
a resolution that may be looked for only in 
the desperado, and in the dark to put himself 
in a last posture of defence — a life-and-death 
attitude. Under his pillow he always deposi- 
ted his purse, his watch, and a charged pistol 
— ^in short his whole means of proceeding 
through the world, and his means of preserT- 
ing those means. Now it must be borne in 
mind, that the relative positions of the beds of 
the host and hostess, and of their apprehent- 
sive lodger, were these : — ^that of the former, 
stood at the head of that of the latter, /c>o^ to 
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heady as the foot of Pedestres' couch ap- 
proached the head of another ; and as in 
piecing a fishing rod we bring the butt^end of - 
one part in contact with the top of the next. 
Towards that dreadful hour of the dead night, 
when ghosts begin to walk, and " the iron 
tongue of midnight tells twelve," Pedestres 
was partly aroused by feeling something 
gently moving his pillow, so as to push his 
head a little aside. Had this happened any 
where else, or at any other time, it would 
have been nothing at all: but he fell asleep 
full of doubts and troubled thoughts, his 
slumbers were unsatisfactory and light, full 
of strange dreams and appearances, and on 
being awoke, his first and confused idea was, 
that all his apprehensive suspicions were rea* 
lized, and that the moment had arrived when 
blood and death only must terminate the 
business. On thus feeling the hand of the 
thief and assassin, as he supposed, upon him, 
he hastily started up— he seized his pistol and 
cocked it — ^he grasped the drawn dagger of 
Sir Clavileno in the other hand — and then 

N 3 
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assumuig the attitude of determination and 
defence, waited a moment for the result. 

And whaty my patient reader, think you the 
result might be ? — Let us proceed to the denoue- 
ment — The lower extremity of the bed of the 
landlord and his lady touched the upper end of 
the couch of Pedestres, as we said before ; and it 
so happened that there was neither foot-board 
to the one, nor head-board to the other — ^what 
then was the consequence? Why, when the 
lady turned her ambrosial body, and stretched 
her legs, she unwittingly pushed her great 
brawny feet out at the bottom of her bed, 
and thrust them into the dormitory of her 
guest; thus, both pushing his head and his 
pillow aside as if some robber were attacking 
his property. 

One moment served to set matters again to 
rights : — ^he much congratulated himself that 
the darkness had prevented any one firom 
observing him with a cocked pistol in one 
hand, and a drawn dagger in the other ; for 
had it been seen, there probably would have 
been a blow-up in a twinkling, and the cries 
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of murder would have resounded from all 
comers. He uncocked one weapon, and 
sheathed the other : and then took the liberty 
to push the lady's feet a little out of his way. 
He smiled at the adventure, now it was over ; 
and, retiring within his sanctuary, once more 
forgot his worldly existence. 

About five o'clock in the morning, and long 
before any person thought it time to rise, the 
slumbers of the whole party were broken by 
the nigger bachelor who slept by himself. 
He was a very holy man it should seem ; and 
at that early hour began with a loud voice to 
say his prayers : — ^he went through several for 
the space of a quarter of an hour or more, and 
the rest of the company, less holy than him- 
self, and far more sleepy, very shortly lost all 
patience. Rubbing their eyes, they at first 
expostulated, and told him that if he must 
pray at that early hour, he should do so 
silently and within himself, and not disturb a 
dozen people who had not had sufficient rest. 
But he heeded them nothing, and went on as 
if no being were near. He still continued to 
pray ; and every body else began to swear : — 
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they d d his eyes right heartily for making 

sach a noise, and with many a round oath, 
declared that if he did not hold his tongue, 
they would soon pitch him out of window* 
In time however, he came to ^^ Amen^* and 
quietness was restored: — ^this, though, was 
not of long duration, — for he next began to 
sing a psalm of at least ten verses, and pro- 
bably another fifteen minutes elapsed before 
he paused on the key note of the last double- 
bar, and came to " Fine** 

This, the landlord thought was too much of 
a good thing, and so he pitched a great heavy 
boot at him from one side of the room to the 
other — ^the women's tongues clattered abuse 
like watchman's rattles — and the men cursed 
like troopers, and hurled any thing they could 
lay their hands on. 

Such a strange scene of contraries, Pedes- 

« 

tres declares he never experienced in his life : 
and although disgusting from its extreme pro- 
fanity, was at the same time such as must have 
made the most devout roar with laughter. 

Few eyelids were closed after that, for the 
hour^ of rising was at hand. The place by 
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day-light beggars all description : — the hostess 
was the first to turn out ; and her figure and 
appearance made a deep and lasting impres- 
sion on the mind of Pedestres. She had but 
one short garment on — I always forget the 
name of it — and to see her great corpulent 
self standing in the middle of the floor, exhi- 
bited to all eyes, and lacing up her stays, was 
truly not an every-day sight. The married 
negro stretched his black arm out of bed, 
and reaching a tobacco-pipe, lit its contents 
and whiffed away vehemently with his head 
on his pillow, close to the rosy cheek of his 
loving spouse. They then got up — the other 
nigger rose — the two ladies who had first 
entered the room the night before, also bid 
adieu to their couches — and our care allow- 
ing every one to depart, lastly enjoyed his 
toilet by himself. 

Believe us, sir reader, that this house was 
perfectly and thoroughly respectable — you 
understand — but it was a specimen of one of 
the humblest modes in which travellers are 
accommodated in their peregrinations through 
the country. Pedestres truly had no idea 
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what really was to be met with in the world 
until now ; and as one of the lodgers said to 
him — ^* Yoa see, sir^ that one half of the world 
knows not how the other half lives/' — as true 
an observation perhaps as ever was made. 
The expense also was remarkable and worthy 
notice. They charged him for his bed, three 
pence ! — ^but a double-bed was no more ; so 
that if he could have pressed, either the flat- 
nosed African, or the old woman to his bosom, 
he might have slept there for three ha pence I! 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

" Dear England to thee I return : 

Let thy arms with affection infold me ; 
From thy bosom thou never wflt spnm 
Thy sons, who with rapture behold thee I" 

J. DONB. 



On attaining the second mile-stone before 
entering Llangollen, they both turned into a 
com field to look at Eliseg's Pillar. Eliseg, 
the fitther of Brochwel, Prince of Powis, was 
slain at the battle of Chester in the year 607, 
in a struggle with the Saxons : and his great 
grandson Concern, erected the present, xnonn- 
ment over his remains. Mr. Pennant sup- 
poses it the oldest British inscribed pillar now 
existing. It was thrown down during the 
civil wars; but re-erected by Mr. Lloyd, as 
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a more modem inscription testifies. The 
original inscription, Time's indian-rubber has 
too much obliterated to allow of reading : — 
but on the north-east side may be seen that 
which it now bears : — 

Quod hnjuB Teterifl monumenti 

Saperest, 

DiU ex ocvUb remotiim 

£t neglectum ; 

Tandem restituit 

T.LLOYD 

de 

TREVOR HALL. 

A.D. 

MDCCLXXIX. 

About 300 yards from this column, Sir 
Clavileno supported Pedestres to Valle Crucis 
Abbey — ^a beautiful place, called Crucis either 
from Eliseg's pillar, once a cross, or from the 
fact, that it actually possessed apiece of the true 
cross. It was a house of Cistercians, founded 
about 1200 by Madoc-ab-Gruffudd Maclor, 
lord of Dinas Bran; and afterwards was 
much enriched by our King Edward I. Dinas 
Bran, Castell Dinas Bran, or Crow Castle 
{Anglicij) formerly reared its lofty walls on 
the summit of a craggy hill, 1800 feet high — 
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but although the hill remains, the castle has 
almost entirely vanished. The date of its 
origin — ^is, a question without an answer : — but 
it was probably founded by the Britons, 
although this is ambiguous — as indeed was 
ambiguous the answer returned by Juliet, to 
the question of petitioning Paris. Myfanwy 
Fechan, a lady of great beauty, resided here 
about 1390 ; and her praises and virtues have 
been sung in au^^n-inspired verse by her lover, 
the bard Howel-ap-Einion Lygliw. The first 
stanza of his poem runs thus — 

" Nead wyf ddihimwyf, lioen Creirwy hoywdeg, 
Am liudodd mal Garwy ; 
O fan or byd rwymgwyd rwy, 
O fynor gaer Fyfanwy.'' &c. 

But as this may be Greek to some of our 
readers, we will have recourse to Mr. Evans's 
translation. 

" I am without spirit," he begins, " oh thou 
that hast enchanted me, as Creirwy enchanted 
Garwy. In whatever part of the world I am, 
I lament my absence from the marble castle of 
Myfimwy. Love is the heaviest burden. * * 
I sung in golden verse thy praises^ oh My- 
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fanwy : this is the happiness of thy lover, — 
but the happiness is a misfortune. * * 

* ♦ ♦ • Charming sight to 
see thee in the spacious royal palace of Bran. 

* *^ I have composed with great 
study and pains, thy praise, oh thou that 
shinest like the new-faUen snow on the brow 
of Aran, ♦ ♦ # » 

I am wounded, and the great love I bear thee, 
will not suffer me to sleep, unless thou givest 
me a kind answer. ♦ # # 

Should'st thou, who aH the luminary of many 
countries, demand my two eyes, I would part 
with them on thy account, such is the pain I 
suffer. * # # # * 

* # » Wisdom and reason were 
given in vain to guard agaiust lo^«e. (I like 
this passage — pray read it again — wisdom and 

reason were given in vain to gvard against love,) 

***** 

It would be a hard task for any man to guess 
how great my pain is. * * * 

I kno^that this pain will avail me nodiing 
towards obtaining thy love. # # * 

* * * For heaven's sake pity 
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my distressed condition i I am thy bard, who 
though wounded by thee, sing thy praises 
in well-sounding verse, thou gentle maid of 
slender shape who hinderest me from sleeping 
by thy charms," &c. 

Such was love fire hundred years ago ! and 
the contagion now-a-days is equally malig- 
nant. 

a 

The pretty cottage of Plas Newydd is 
enchantingly situated in Llangollen Vale ; 
and although its former possessors. Lady 
Eleanor Butler and Miss Ponsonby, have 
both paid off the great debt of Nature, and 
lain themselves down in the churchyard of 
St Collen 'ob' Crwynnawg -ah^ Clydawg - ah- 
Cowdra-ab' Caradog Fretchfras-^ab-JLeyr Mervnt- 
ab^Einion Yrth-ab^Cunedda Wledig, yet two 
other ladies, equally emulous of seclusion, are 
now its occupiers. 

Knew I how to accomplish it by the English 
alphabet, now would I teach my reader the 
pronunciation of the name Llangollen. The 
nearest approach perhaps is ThlangothUn — 
but the th on the east of Offa's Dyke, is, after 
all, very different from the ZZ of the west. If 
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however, it be desirable to practise the articu- 
lation of this Welsh letter (for // is but one 
letter in Welsh) a better word cannot be 
selected than aftteU^ a knife. 

Pont Cysyllty, the extraordinary aqueduct 
that carries the Ellesmere Canal over the river 
and chasm of the Dee, seizes on the mind as a 
work worthy of admiration and wonder: for 
its nineteen sweeping arches, and its tower- 
ing elevation of considerably more than a 
hundred feet, cause it to assume at once a 
grandeur, a grace, and an overwhelming 
magnitude. 

Wynn Stay, the seat of Sir Watkin 
Williams Wynne, is situated near the village 
of Ruabon, or Rhiwbon : formerly it was 
called Watt Stay from Watfs Dyke^ an ancient 
rampart which runs through the estate : but 
when it came into the Wynne family, the 
appellation was altered. Clawd Offa also 
passes along near this spot, and may be clearly 
traced for a great distance : it is ten feet high 
and more than twelve broad ; and wonderfully 
perfect, considering it was thrown up in the 
year 763. 
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Wrexham was the last town in Wales : — ^it 
is close on the borders — and as Sir Clavileno 
approached it, he felt many a pang of regret. 
He was sensibly grieved at the idea that now 
he was turning his back on the thousand 
scenes, and the thousand little pleasurable 
incidents and casualties, that had constituted 
the sum of his joys during the last two months. 
But notwithstanding he was aware he had not 
seen an infinitude of beauties worthy investi- 
gation and scrutiny, still he had gazed on so 
much and so many, as would serve him to 
ruminate on for remote days to come — distant 
in the horizon of time. As it was impossible 
to investigate every thing, he rested contented 
with retrospection on what he had seen : and 
not without a thrill of pride he exclaimed 
to Pedestres — " Never mind, — we have 
already walked 700 miles — and we are not 
home yet*^ 

They stood on a bridge that spans a small 
stream; and hanging over the parapet to 
watch several little fish in their gambols below, 
they were approached by a man, who was 
leisurely " devouring the way." He, how- 
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ever, was comiag from Chester — but they 
were going towards that city. 

" What," said Pedestres, " is the name of 
this river — if river it be — and whose grounds 
are those ?" 

*' I know not whether it bears even a 
name/' answered the man ; ** but it is the 
current that separates Wales from England at 
this place." 

"The deuce it is !— Aha,"he added, turning 
to Sir C. W*, " then we really are near the 
termination of our Welsh peregrinations. 
Divides Wales from England. — Now, my com- 
panion and noble Knight of Snowdon, which 
of us shall be the first to enter the land of our 
fitthers ! — ^you or I ? — If I were to extend my 
band forward, I could place you in merry 
England, even whilst I remain in Wales 
myself. But no — ^we will have fair play — ^we 
have always shared the blessings and the mis- 
fortunes of life so equally — ^and ever knit our- 
selves so close together when in adventure, 
that I see no reason why you should o'erstep 
the borders before me — or indeed, I before 
you. 
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* 

« < We have stUl slept together, 

Rose at an instant ; learnt, played, eat together 

And whereso'er we went, like Juno's swans, 

Still we went coupled and inseparable.' ^ 

" Therefore, * coupled and inseparable' we 
will go." 

Side by side they walked over the bridge on 
the memorable day of the 25th of July ; and 
historians aver, that neither had the advantage 
over the other — that the first atom of advance 
of Sir Clavileno merged into England, pre- 
cisely at the same instant with the first in 
advance of Pedestres — ^which two atoms, it is 
supposed, were situated at the very tips of their 
noses — and that " equalities were so weighed, 
that curiosity in neither, could make choice of 
cither's moiety." 

So now for a song. 

" Dear England, to thee I return ; 

Let thy arms with affection enfold me : 
From thy bosom thou never wilt spurn 
Thy sons, who with rapture behold thee I" 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

'* A good woman is a blessing to all aroand her ; yet a bad 
woman is one of the most fatal mischiefs in the creation." 

LoBD Crawford. 

*' Chamu strike the tight; but merit wins the tout." 

POPK. 



Chester is one of the most curious old 
places in the kingdom — for its ancient build- 
ings, its fortifications, and its *' RowSy* are 
features that are unseen in most other cities. 
The Romans called it Deva^ from the river 
which runs by its walls: — it was to them a 
place of great importance, and was the head- 
quarters of the twentieth legion for the dura- 
tion of 200 years. The British called it Caer- 
leon dufyr dwy — " the city of legions on the 
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waters of the Dee :" — ^and by the Saxons it was 
termed Legecestrey and Legeacestre, 

As, however, our book purposes to be a 
Welsh tour rather than an English one, and 
as we have bid adieu to that country, we must 
hurry over the ground, and not detain our 
readers or lengthen our pages, by any unne- 
cessary delay or prolixity in towns which 
Englishmen well know. Sir Clavileno and 
his mate are far from home, although the 
principal aim of their undertaking is com- 
pleted. Did they think of condescending to 
step into some vehicle and return, we would 
wish them good luck, and so put an end to 
our labours: but as that was an idea they 
spumed at, we will e'en see them jog quietly 
on, although with as little ado as may be. 

They walked to Eastham — there to get into 
the steam packet for Liverpool; and this course 
they took purposely to have a fly on the rail- 
road to Manchester. 

Hie steamer was soon ready to start, and the 
people began to step in : — 

** Orlando prega lei, che nella barca 
Seco lo tolga.'*— — 

VOL. II. O 
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In this terrj of seven miles down thie estniEtrj 
of the Mersey^ there is no distinction of place 
with regard to passengers— no fore and aft, 
first cabin, second cabia^ and so on — but eaeh 
person pays his sixpence, and takes up his 
quarters wherever he.tnay ehoose to set them 
down. The ill-bred amaUky therefore, gtene^ 
rally deposit themselres in the best places $ aad 
aristocracy is thereby greatly o£Eended« 

Pedestres was isocated near the man at the 
wheel, when things put on the gaAi of ac- 
tivity : — we began to siboke and boil^ Jtiss, 
fisz, and bubble, and the paddles to play in 
contrary directions. Five minutes move and 
we should have been beyond hail. Just as we 
got off, all eyes were turned towards the dbore; 
for there appeared on the landing-place, a 
dashing young woman of about twenty, at- 
tended only by a nurse-maid, who bore an 
infimt in her arms. We put back, aitd she 
skipped into the packet with the footsteps of 
Camilla. *' Oh ! so light a foot will ne'er 
wear out the everlasting flint!" thought Pe* 
destres ; and Sir Clavileno exclaimed with Sir 
Tristrem, ^* Fairer Ladye ere, did Britnannye 
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never spye!" She cast a bewildered glanee 
ftrooad, neither liking the aspect or the num- 
bers of the assemblage ; and, moreover, she 
looked aboat for a place. ** Now/' said Pe- 
dei^fcres to himself, ''I'll get her under my 
wing if I can oaanage it — Let's see for 
meaus." He rose up tibtat he might make 
himself seen above the resti and so fat suc- 
ceeded in the first -ftltempt, as to catch her 
«^e. (And a deuced pret^ eye it was too.) 
In the language of iooks he said — ''Oome here, 
my charmer, and sit beside o' me." She read 
his wish^^smiled gmeiously^*^aad akakiag her 
way through the melie^ they sat down together. 
But he was too basty— ^he was not aware 
of the position in which he jdaced himself — 
for it came out very plainly afterwards, that 
this gentle damsel, by some misha|) or other, 
*^ bad a son for her cradle, «re she had a hus- 
band for her bed/' But she, was a veiy nice 
^rl and a sensible, aiid if possible we would 
have ^Iftdly reclaimed her from the error of 
her ways. It is indeed a sad spectacle to see 
this sort of thing in the world ; but where the 
object is to all appearance of a higher grade 

o 2 
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in maimers and mien, if not in blood, the re- 
flection is doubly painful. We have observed 
*all that is sweet in expression — amiable, and 
virtuous in look — all that is engaging and 
genteel, aye, and I may say, all that is refined 
in air, decorated in the gaudy colours of the 
devil, that too manifestly declared the un- 
happy truth. Such, we imagine, must touch 
the heart of any man with a pang of pity and 
regret. Oh Satan, thou thrice detestable 
fiend ! Thou patron of deeds black as thyself! 
Thou execrable villain ! thou wretch ! thou all 
that is hateful and cursed !-— Is it thou that 
liest in the paths of youth and innocence, to 
waylay the unsuspicious? to undermine good 
intentions ? to attack chastity ? and to seduce 
virtue ? — ^Thou secret, wily, and dishonourable 
enemy! Is it thou that ofFerest ^^saint-se- 
ducing gold" to the destruction of good and 
the hatching of evil ? Is it thou that destroyest 
all right purposes, and tumest the current of 
piety into the channel of sin? What shall 
we say of the fiend who lives for death, and 
who prospers by destruction ? — ^who courts to 
iniquity? who dissuades from religion? who 
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attacks good in the dark ? and who lays snares 
to entrap uprightness and morality? Can 
language find words strong enough to depict 
the detestable 

" What is that thing ?" said the young 
damsel, cutting short our apostrophe to the 
devil ; " what is that thing, sir V 

" What thing do you mean?" said Pedes- 
tres. 

" Why that thinff yonder — don't you see it? 
it's lai^e enough." 

" Do you mean the house on the shore? or 
that tree, or the boat sailing ? or .'* 

** No, no, 710," she answered, impatiently ; 
^* that great thing near the boat, but on the 
other side of it — that body of a ship." 

" Oh yes, I beg your pardon, I'm sure : — ^it 
'is a hulk — the hull of an old vessel that is no 
more fit for sea — and it lies there for various 
purposes as long as it will hold together." 

" They perform quarantine in them some- 
times." 

" The word ' thifig* is so indefinite that I did 
not immediately comprehend you when you 
spoke of the hulk ; but a name " 
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** Why, tme^^^the word thiai^ after all, means 
i^diAingy because it means emryihing* Tkere 
may be your tkinff and my thing, and any bod/s 
Min^y and every body's thing — and indeed there 
are few things in the world, to which it is not 
applied some time or other upon occasion." 
'^ What can she mean by that?"^a«Mf6.} 
^* A gentleman once told me/* she continued, 
*' that love is a thing full of solicitude and 
fear**-«nd so I suppose love is*^bat I don't 
trouble myself much about thai same thing 
called love." 

'* Perhaps 'twere well you did,-Hsiincere and 
constant affection to one object, will sometimes 
do restless and inconsiderate young people 
good." 

^' I understand you, sir,— that is a hit." 
'* Be not offended— ^I speak of all the world/ 
Where the heart is engaged by a tender and 
constant affection to one object, its possessor^— 
otherwise perhaps disposed to err— is kept at 
home in happiness and contentment, instead 
of wandering abroad to seek pleasures that 

* ** Rea est sollieiti, plena timoriB, araor." — Otid. 
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are fofbiddea ; tliat proye unsubstantial, tran- 
sitory, and followed by remorse." 

** I am afraid, sir, you speak of what you 
do not understand.'* 

*' Madam! I beg you will not answer me 
so. Had a gentleman donef itv I should now 
take the liberty to contradict him to his face." 
'^Well, well, I meant noticing. People 
talk a great deal about love and constancy, 
and all that stuff; and most of them, it is my 
opinion, do not know what they mean. For 
my part, I can love any gentleman.*' 

^^ There is the misfortune," sfud Pedestres. 
** Misfortune ! I think it most happy." 

Pedestres shook his head. 

•' The human heart, my good girl, is not so 
capacious as to hold affection for every body. 
You may as well attempt to serve two masters 
faithfully, as two husbands. — Indeed much 
easier." 

'' I said npthiog abqiit husbands." 
'^ Whew-hew-ew ! There's the misfortune." 
'' Misfortune agi^n I Why I love every man, 
$U9 1 said, and you, sir, among the rest." 
Pedestres shook bis head. — " If," said he. 
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'' jou would giye up your undivided heart to 
one to whom you could look up with respect 
and sincere regard, you would do much better 
than give up your whole self to every new 
comer sent firom the devil." 

'* Hang up respect and obedience to hus- 
bandSy say I !'* 

'' Do you suppose, then, that you could really 
love a husband without respecting him V 

'' Oh, I don't know any thing about it. I 
have too much spirit to relish that word 
* obey: " 

" I am not speaking of that : — I am talking 
of love and respect in combination ; and it 
makes no difference whether it be between 

wives and husbands, or between loves and 
lovers." 

"Doesn't it r 

" Not a whit. — ^When I feel a sincere, 
honourable and true affection for any girl, I 
must respect her: — or in other words — I 
cannot so love her without respecting her. 
True love is always accompanied with respect 
and deference : and the man who pretends he 
loves a woman, and will take a liberty with 
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her if the devil give him opportunity, belies 
and contradicts himself. To take a liberty 
with the object of my choice and affection is 
what I could not do— the thing is impossible. 
Of all other women in the world, she would 
be the safest in my charge and custody.*' 

"Ha! ha! ha! — ^why I wouldn't trust you 
alone with any woman." 

" Because, madam,'' said Pedestres, sternly, 
''you feel that you could not boldly trust 
yourself." 

" Well, we were made to love and enjoy 
ourselves." 

'* Under certain restrictions we were " 

" Hang restrictions !" 

" There's the misfortune " 

" The deuce !" 

" Swear not by him " 

" Oh, you will preach me a sermon di- 
rectly ! I should just like to lead you into 
temptation, and then see how long you could 
hold out." 

" Believe me, I am not vaunting myself in 
the least ; and if I were at this moment in 
temptation, heaven knows how soon I should 

o3 
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gire way^ The strongest have fitllen, and 
there is not rast or rddaace to be placed in 
any sinner whatever." 

" Well, my dear sir^ when we get ont of the 
packet, I will take you " -• tt— '* 

'' Avaunt, thon sister of Satan t ^NO !" 

^* Bless me 1 why you need not be so loud ; 
and there are twenty people sittdng dose to 
us. You will talk to me of ^obeying' and 
being respectful directly, I suppose ;" she 
added with a very sly look. 

'* That word obey seems to amuse you — ^you 
stick there as if it were almost the great diffi- 
culty and objection to matrimony." 

*' Why I believe most ladies stick at that 
word." 

"Then," said .Pedestres, " I fear they mis- 
take its full intention and signification." 

" Indeed, do ihey ? — Why, to * ^ey* ^gnifies 
to obey ; and I cannot see but tiie word must 
be understood in its one sole meaiuing — plainly 
to obeyT 

''All things are understood relatively and 
conditionally; and even this word, that you 
say so terrifies all young ladies, may, some- 



times frith justice, not isnforcie implicit obe- 
dience Qf a wi& towi^rds her husband." 

'* Ah, come, I like this:*-rp]»y esplain." 

" I am not teaching you to be rebellious : — 
but I 9in Qfdf saying, tibat yon would be justi- 
fied in disobedience^ were your lord and master 
to tell yott to obey him and go and hang your- 
self." 

'^ Oh, deiur me! and thaak you for your iu- 
fonnation." 

'^ I speak in superlatives aud extreme 
QMies ,. i ' .. " 

^' I should t]^ink ypi^ did iudeed/' 

'^ All I my is, that as jihere can never be 
two supreme heads in 'the government of one 
kingdom, so there caQ neither im two equally 
powerful rnl^s in one house ; and heaven has 
decreed thai the man shall be chief in autho- 
rity, supposing he knows how to use that 
authority." 
. '' Tbwk you for that last prx)viso." 

" Of course I make that: — for who would 
have a madman rule V 

" True." 
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*^ Any husband who is worthy of a good and 
virtuous wife, would never ask her to do for 
him that which is either tyrannical, unmanly, 
or imreasonable ; but if he did, she, I say, 
would be justified both in heaven and on 
earth in disobeying him." 

^' Ha ! ha ! ha! — this is the best thing I ever 
listened to in my life. I never thought to 
have heard a gentleman say so much." 

** But you must understand me, recollect. I 
say, if he demands any. thing tyrannical^ un- 
manly, or unreasanabU. For women have rea- 
sonable souls and reflective minds given them 
as well as men (though I have heard the con- 
trary) and which faculties they are not to 

possess without making proper use of them. 

• 

And if a husband asked of her that which 
was not right, rational, and consistent, and 
her cool judgment told her so, — and per- 
haps told her that by complying with the 
demand, she would either injure herself or 
her family, — ^will you not agree with me in 
thinking her perfectly justified then, in disobe- 
dience ?" 
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" Oh yes — ^most certainly — ^most positively 
—in truth it is most true." 

" But on the other hand you will remember, 
that no husband who possesses a wife worthy 
of affection and esteem, would erer require 
of her an unreasonable action; and conse- 
quently, he would never demand such — and 
further, she would never be thrown open 
to this justifiable disobedience." 
" Did you come from Utopia?* 

" No, ma'am." 

"Well, at all events you have granted more 
latitude to that objectional word than ever 
was granted to my ears before. But you are a 
young bachelor, and perhaps will yield more 
now than you may hereafter, when you get in 
power — for men are dazzled by authority, and 
forget themselves." 

" Why, we are but poor devils " 

" It's very easy to talk, you know." 
" All ladies I believe are of that opinion." 
" But do we not sometimes hear of ex- 
cellent wives and bad husbands? and good 
husbands and very bad wives?" 



i 
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** The first I have beard of — ^but never the 
last.'* 

*' Hal ha! — I admire that piece of gallantry. 
Methinks thou art the courteous captain of 
eompliments ! " 

*^ Oh, no— I despise flattery and compli- 
ments as untruth." 

The young damsel shook her head — *' Thau 
art a mauy*' said she ; ^' men are flatterers" 

** Let me then," rejoined Pedestres, ^' thank 
you for your compliment to men." 

'^ Oh, I mean nothing personal." 

*^ Let me thank you then on behalf of my 
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The packet now came alongude the quay, 
and the passengers prepared to disemfeark. 

** Well, sir, you have spoken more engaging- 
ly of that horrible word * obey ' than I had ever 
hoped to hear ; and if you should ever tether 
your heart by the sweet noose of mat " 

« If! if! if !— *' 

" Why, sir, who knows " 

" Ah, true — this is a strange world — ^who 
knows?" 
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PedestreB gave her his hand to assist her on 
shore, and she then gave him a very polite 
adieu : he raised his hat, and they parted. 

" Oh Dvldnea — tdj amiable, my peer- 
less Dulcinea del Sidmoutho /-—This is a strange 
yery strange world, and who know s ■ " 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

" La doulear dn corps est le seul mal de la vie, que la raison 
me pent qaerir, ni affoibUr/' 

ROCHEFOUCAULT. 



During the time that Pedestres was in 
Liverpool, the weather was excessively hot and 
close ; and the air he there inhaled probably 
not so pure as the air he had been breathing 
on the mountains of Wales. He walked about 
all day to see the lions, in streets tainted with 
the smoke of furnaces and foundries — the 
smells of pitch and tar — the effluvia here and 
there of some farrier's establishment — and 
the whiffs and fumes of the butchers' and 
cooks' shops. Whether the sudden change 
from the country to the town, or whether 
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there was any predisposition, — or whether — 
or whether — ^but it so happened, that in a few 
days after he arrived in this busy and bust 
ling little world, he was unexpectedly laid 
hold of by the hand of sickness, and cast 
down upon a bed of inexpressible agony 
and torture. There was a great deal of 
cholera in Liverpool at the time — ^a circum- 
stance unknown to him — but for purposes of 
trade, and a policy in mercantile business, 
very little was said about it. The excru- 
ciating pain that he underwent for a length of 
time after his sudden attack, we will not 
attempt to describe : and in one week after- 
wards, from being as strong as an Ajax in 
comparison, and able to toil from morning 
till night over crags and precipices, he was 
reduced to a mere living skeleton. His me- 
dical attendant did not tell him what had 
been the matter with him until he was con- 
valescent : and then he was informed, that on 
the night in which he was seized, no less than 
seven persons residing in the immediate 
neighbourhood, had been carried off by 
cholera in the space of a few hours. 
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Oh Health, thou matchless and inestimable 
goddess ! Thou source of all that is pleasu- 
rable Ib existence, afid sweet in the passage of 
life! What are we without thee, oh thou 
blessing above all other blessings which a 
gracious heaven can bestow? What may we 
not do if gifted with thee? and what can 
miserable man do when bereft of thy powers 1 
—-of strength — of activity — of mipth — of re- 
solution — and of every spur which lifts us 
cheerfully on from the cradle to tiiie grave ? 
Ungrateful wretches ! we know not thy vahie 
the whiles we possess tbee — ^we thank thee 
not for thy presencer-rand we learn n(it thy 
surpassing worth until thou fleest and (eavest 
us in sorrow and helplessness ! When armed 
with thy sword and buckler, me^ can smile 
at distf^ss^he oan toil and fight his way 
through the opposing hosts of adverse fortune 
—rand he is invigorated with the zest of 
ardour ^d perseverance to overcome every 
difficulty. With ^hee we live in thoughtless 
luxury, pleasure, and worldly reeklessneira : — 
when thou dost admonish, we begin to think : 
— ^but when thou fleest, we reflect. 
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As soon} a» be should feel again strong and 
well eaMH^hy he determined to get quietly 
into Staffordshire among some relations and 
friends, and there abide aurhile to recruit. 
He was detained in Liverpool much longer 
than he intended ; but towards the middle of 
Ai^ust he was able to walk up to the Crown 
Station, and get into a train of steam carriages 
for Manchester. 

Of the early history of Liverpool very little 
is known — indeed, it is supposed, that as a 
town, it cannot claim any title to antiquity. 
Leland visited it in his tour through England, 
(I wonder if it was a pedesti*ian tour, with a 
clavileno and a knapsack,) and his description 
of it is curious and quaint. — Let us have a 
quotation : — '^ Lyrpole, alias Lyoerpoole^ a 
pavid Tb^wn, hath but a Chapel. Walton a 
iiii. Miles of nat far from the Se, is Paroche 
Chirehe. The King hath a castelet there ; 
and the Erie of Darhe hath a stone House 
there. Irisch Marohauntes cum moch thither, 
as to a good Haven. After that Mersey 
Water cumming toward Runcome in Cheshire^ 
lisith amonge the commune People the name, 
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and to Lyrpole. At Lyrpole is smaule 

Custume payid that caosith Marchauntes to 
resorte. Good Marchandis BtLyrpolCf and much 
Yrische yam, that Manchester Men do by ther." 

We are told that the town was originally 
built round the margin of a large pool situated 
near where the old dock now stands : and 
that this pool was much frequented by a 
species of wild bird called lever ^ or liver — and 
thence we have the name of Livers' -pooly or 
Liverpool. This may be —but this is not the 
only etymon ; for many heads have been at 
work on the subject, and from different 
deductions, the place has severally been called 
Lyrpul, Litherpul, Liverpul, Leerpool, Lyvre- 
pol, Lyrpole, Lyverpole, Lyverpoole, Lever- 
pool, and Liverpool. 

But we are off for Manchester in the steam 
carriage. 

Before the establishment of this railway, 
there were about thirty coaches running 
between the two places, which, if full, could 
carry 688 persons per day : during the first 18 
months the railway averaged 1070 per day, 
and throughout which time, only one fatal 
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accident occurred. Pedestres travelled with 
aboat 70 people, at tlie rate of more than 
25 miles an hour ; but the motion not 
being rough and disagreeable, he was not at 
all aware of the speed whilst sitting in the 
carriage. The circumstance that most struck 
him, and which most manifestly proved the 
velocity at which they went, was that of 
meeting another train coming in the opposite 
direction. The eflTect then was terrific. No 
object was distinguishable at the moment — 
all was like a 'dizzy cloud, or a transient 
gleam from a magic-lantern — b, momentary 
flash — a passing shadow. The hiss of the 
boiler was heard as it flew by ; and the 
sensation was like that of standing near a 
sky-rocket when it is fired. On perceiving 
the train at a great distance in front, the 
object seemed to grow larger a% it approached : 
and the next moment, as it receded, it 
appeared perceptibly to diminish into a speck 
of nothingness. In this, however, it will be 
recollected that the velocity was doubled ; 
and it is probable that the trains passed 
each other at the rate of nearly 55 miles 
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an hour. Hie work was commeitced in 
October, 1826, and opened June 15th, 1830 : — 
and cost per mile 22,266/. The length of the 
railway is 32 miles; and the income from 
passengers only, is 120,000/. a year. 

John o' John's, Bab o'BoV^, Bill o Will's , 
Jim 0* Jim's, Ned cf Edward's, Dick o' Hi- 
chard's, and many others alighted in Man- 
chester; and Pedestres with his kn]gh4;6d 
helpmate and auxilium vim, put themselves 
to sleep for that night. The next day they 
started southward, and having passed through 
the towns of Stockport, Macclesfield, Con- 
gleton, Newcastle, Trentham, &c., took «p 
lodgment at their friend's house for a few 
days, and then in company they made a trip 
into Derbyshire. 

All this was very delightful : — so delightfiil 
that he did not turn his back on the county 
until the middle of the black month of 
November. 

It was during his stay in Staffordshire that 
there occurred one of those strange encounters, 
which fall out seldom more than once or 
twice in the life of each person in the varsel 
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world. The reader remembers the kind 
entertainment, by a party of strangers, that 
our trooper met with at Raylan castle in 
Monmouthshire — of course he remembers 
it — and that, when he bid them adieu in 
Abergavenny, he never expected to see them 
again — at all events, nearer than Paradise. — 
But this is a strange world, as we have said 
before — ^and who knows what may happen? 
By an odd coincidence the acquaintance was 
renewed between ^^ Mr. G. E. Hiram" and 
himself, after the latter had walked upwards 
of five hundred miles through the intricacies 
of Wales, and submitted to various haps and 
mishaps, and tasted of the checkered vicis- 
situdes of fortune and miB-ditto (I hate 
tautology) on the mountains, as well as in the 
vallies. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

" I wish I were at the bottom of a coal-pit.*' 

Molierb's Blunderer. 



By the favour of some kind friends. Sir 
Clavileno and Pedestres went over the Staf- 
fordshire Potteries ; and imbibed much gra- 
tification in witnessing the contrivances and 
many pretty processes which are called into 
action, during the advance of china-ware 
from the mere clay, to the final perfection 
of the work. We would willingly enter into 
some description of the potteries in this 
place ; but as we imagine that people are so 
well acquainted with this sort of thing, and 
which is open to the inspection of the public, 
we desist, under the idea, that we should 
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add to the number of our pages, without 
adding to the purpose of our book. 

Murky coal-pits are viewed in a diflTerent 
light — in every sense of the word. Although 
coal-pits are open to the public, yet there are 
very few individuals of that public, who like to 
descend into coal-pits. They are either afraid 
of getting all over dirt and mud — or afraid 
of tearing their clothes to pieces^ — (rational 
fears, I own) — or they are afraid of bruising, 
scratching, or otherwise injuring their dear 
hides full of flesh and blood. But Pedestres 
was asked if he had '' courage^* to descend into 
a coal-pit !— This said nothing about soiling of 
self— or tearing of habiliments — or hurting of 
body. The last, however, perhaps it did hint 
at; because personal courage signifies forti- 
tude to withstand jeopardy of person. — Under- 
stand ? 

Well- - without more ado, let us fancy we 
are at the mouth of the coal-pit. — My, what 
a great mouth ! 'tis as large as Jonah's when 
he swallowed the whale ! The perpendicular 
depth of the shaft or well was 720 feet — don't 
be alarmed — 720 feet. At the bottom of this, 

VOL. II. P 
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tbere was a large Bteam-«f^e at work, ptiff* 
ing and blowing like a lover in despair ; and 
was employed for the purpose of drawing 
edals up an inclined railway diving 1800 
feet deeper — only fancy — <me ihmuand eight 
hundred feet deeper. 

The cleanest waggon or tram was selected-^ 
it was corered about an inch thick with mud 
and coal dust^ well kneaded together^-*and 
was slung over the gaping aperture ready for 
the adventurers to get in. Over Pedestres' 
dress they put a sort of long flannel shirt, 
which was buttoned close round his neck; 
and that they told him was an advisable pre» 
caution against the risks he would run below 
in damaging his clothes.-^And truly it was 
well said. '^Your honour/' observed the 
guide, ^^ is not afraid^ I suppose ? you canna 
come up in a minute, sir, when you are once 
there — ^and I wonna persuade you to do what 
you dona like/' — ^** Poh, nonsense, man ! what 
should I be afraid of? — Have I not sallied 
forth into the world to encounter danger? — 
Have I not lurked in fearful places ? — ^have I 
not slept in strange beds? have I not lost 
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my way on mountams ?'**--'have I not been over 
8nowdon?"-^*^Then your honour had better 
leave your honour s cudgel behind — I mean 
your walking stick: — ^it wonna serve you 
much down there." Sir Clavileno- could have 
beaten the man black and blue with rage 
at his expression of indignity — *^ ^ CudgeV 
indeed !" he said to himself; ^^ Ja cudgel — / 
— /, who have ever prided myself on my res- 
pectability and appearance — a cudgel^ forsooth ! 
/, an honourable and gentlemanly walking- 
stick ! to say nothing of knighthood : — ^and 
iken to be called v^^cudgelT ** No, ur guide," 
was the answer; ^^we go together: — ^we 
have long been companions — ^we have shared 
equally the giffas of fortune — and in this ad- 
venture, we neither part friendship ik&t oom- 
paiiy_we go hand in hand." 

They stepped into the waggon and the guide 
held his charge by the collar as if he intended 
to throttle him : they remained suspended, 
and were asked if all was ready. 

*^ Oh Dulcinea^ mj sweet princess ! what 
wouldst thou say didst thou but see thy own 
faithful swain at this critical moment ! Here 
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we are, apparently even with the sur&ce of 
the earth, but in reality hanging 720 feet high 

in the air! — If the rope breaks by 

Jingo ! 

* * Are you ready, sir ?" 

" Yes !" 

" Let go !*• 

" Oh Bulcin " 

^' Hold on, sir, hold on.— Look at me or you 
may turn giddy." 

Down they went into the earth, like Har- 
lequin through a trap-door in the stage. 

His viscera and all that stuffs gave an 
indescribable turn, when they first descended^ 
and the support to their feet gave way and 
sank under them : they travelled at a prodi* 
gious rate for some time, so that dsLj-light 
very soon became daj-darkTiess. But it was 
of no consequence — they were not apprehen- 
sive of losing their way, and taking a wrong 
turn in the obscurity. In a short time they 
became habituated to the sinking sensation, at 
first so disagreeable; and then, had it not 
been for the lateral jolting of the vehicle, it 
would have been difiEicult to have discovered 
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whether they were on the wing, or perfectly 
stationary. As it was, the feel did not at all 
declare to them which way they were really 
moving, upwards or downwards ; and this 
point would have been hard of discovery, had 
it not been for the presence of a few stones or 
brick-ends which projected themselves for- 
ward from the sur&ce of the shaft. Though 
every thing else was enrobed in shades of the 
deepest night, the last weak rays fell faintly 
on these; and they could see them fly by, 
qnickly upwards. 

After affairs had run on in this state for 
the space of a week or so, (perhaps less,) 
he had the curiosity to ask his guide, how 
far down he thought they were? — He very 
indifferently answered, "Oh, 'bout hafe way, 
Sir/ 

On they went again — compound common 
time — rumble f rumbley rumble — for another 
lease filched out of the long yam of eternity ; 
until they began to fancy, that sothly they 
could be but little short of the centre of the 
globe. The man then began to shout out to 
the Tartarean spectres below **to take care 
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what they were at, and make way for the 
jinnlemun,** His adTentnrer then bent his knees 
a trifle, in order to break the foree of tiio 
expected concussion ; for be knew not tke 
precise instant in the which he should alight 
in Pandemoniam;^^4uid scarcely indeed had 
he done so, when down they came — hang ! 

They got oot somehow or other in the 
bewildermeoft of the moment ; and then were 
told to stoop and crawl nnder a cross beam ov 
lintel as it were, and not remain under the 
opening of the shaft, lest any thiag by accident 
should fall down — a precaution it appears, rery 
generally attended to. After nearly rubbhig 
the skin off his nose by stooping so low against 
the ground to get under tiiiis beam, he gladly 
rose up to give ease to his aching rertebrtt ; 
and then, forsooth, he very nearly dashed his 
brains out against the roof of the passage, 
which measured little more than four feet 
high. One dull lamp fastened to a piece of 
rock, scarcely served by its glimmer, to 
depict, that well known exprusion of Milton's: 
— ^the reader understands me, I dare say. 

The first thing they did, was to entreat him 
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lo sit down and collect himself; for they 
plainly perceired that, through the obscurity, 
hurry, and novelty of the thing, he was 
giddy, confooildBd, and so dizzy, he could not 
stand* He here exchanged his heaver for a 
little felt hat that fitted close t9 his head, and 
was better calculated for exploring in. And 
having taken breath, and having been armed 
with a lighted candle whose lower end was 
held by a lump of clay, they set off through 
several winding, low, dirty passag^^ — horribljf 
dir^. 

It were needlesis in us to follow thf^ through 
tbe perils, difficulties, filth, and miseries of 
their moMSkit peregrinations: but the most 
memorable toil they achieved, was up a steep 
tunnel about twenty yards long — slippery as 
ice with wet clayey mud — ^which mud was aa 
b^k as printer's ink by being well commingled 
with a lal'ge portion of coal-dust — and no les^ 
tenacious, by having been well worked and 
loieaded with the passing feet of the work- 
men. In this up-hill trip, it is di$calt to say 
which of the adventurers suffered most. Our 
care was obliged to climb on hands, as well 
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88 feet — ^his poor candle and its flame had long 
parted company ; for the latter was doused in 
a twinkling, when the candle with the hand 
that grasped it, were unavoidably thrust into 
the mud — and the noble knight, Sir C. W. 
without a murmur, had been leant on, mal- 
treated, and piteously bemired also. By the 
time they had attained the summit, and 
had entered a small squarish cavern, the first 
was so overcome with the heat, stagnation, 
and impurity of the air — ^the exertion of the 
adventure — and the darkness of every thing 
around, that he involuntarily sunk down on a 
heap of coals, in a state of fainting delirium. 
The sensations he experienced were dreadful ; 
and such as he hopes never to go through 
again : — he never fainted . in his life — ^no, not 
even now — ^but he believes he very well learnt 
what the dying feel must be. In a nearly 
insensible state, he has a slight recollection of 
crying out for fresh air: — ^but he might as 
well have cried out for the rays of the sun, 
when there were 700 feet of solid earth im- 
pending close over his head. After remaining 
quiet for twenty or thirty minutes, he re- 
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covered, and saw that he was in a cavern 
about fifteen feet square; it had a slanting 
roof, high enough to allow of standing upright 
only on one side; and to prevent the top 
from fidling in and crushing the men as they 
worked, several trunks of middle-aged trees 
had been placed on end like columns. 

To what subject his chivalrous thoughts 
reverted the whiles he reclined here, we will 
not minutely say : but a small portion, however, 
of the most poetic, we may venture to re* 
cord. 

Ahy wbo en earth eovld imagine now. 

The woes which interred I endure. 
For the sake of my last and my dearest hopes,^ 

My sweetest fair lady and pore ? 
Adyentures I sought but to blazon thy name» 

My love in the distant south, O 1 
Thy fame have I spread throughout every town» 

DtUcinea del Sidmoutho ! 

Oh, think of thy banished, errant knight, 

Gentle fair lady 'beseech you ; 
Oh think but of me — think of Hymen the while, 

And let him to willingness teach you. 
I traversed for thee over fiEur distant shores, 

From the north to the dew-dropping south, O I 
Yet ever thy lover in ardour adores 

Dtdcinea del Sidmoutho I 
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To avoid the necessity of footing liis way 
down llie dirty and slippery passage in retnm- 
ing, tbey placed him on a kind of sliding 
dray : and haring brought this vehicle to the 
edge or brow of the steep, they told him to 
hold on and take car^ of himsdf in the daiJL. 
They then laonded him oat over ; and like 
a Rnseian in a sledge flying down an inclining 
plane of ice, he fizzed along at a glorious rate 

from the top down to the bottom wish 

ish ish. 

They then visited the eighteen hundred feet 
railway, and saw some of the laden tram-car- 
riages drawn up : — ^they afterwards retraced 
their steps to the shaft — passed under it, and 
proceeded to the «team engine. The heat of 
this place was almost unbearable : — ^the engine 
was in full play, puffing and Mowing like 
Hector in battle ; and by the united effects of 
the fire and the escaping steam, the ther- 
mometer would, we doubt not, have risen'^'at 
least ten degrees higher than either Icarus, 
Phaeton, or Prometheus could have raised it, 
during any of their flights to the regions of 
flame and blazes. The men working here 
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wore nothing but shoes and trousers; and 
were, of course, perfectly bare from the waists 
upwards : yet the state of *^ vulgar warmth " in 
which they appeared, was horribly remark- 
able. 

He now put a small piece of coal into his 
pocket as a relic; and after having been 
** welly jedf'* as the man expressed it, joyfully 
stepped into the waggon to ascend. They 
could see the opening in the earth above their 
heads by looking upwards, and could fancy it 
a bright star in the zenith : it grew larger as 
the other steam engine in the open air drew 
them nearer the surface, and more among 
'^ the public haunts of men." The effect on 
the eyes of once again coming into day light, 
was indescribably curious and perplexing : — 
every thing was too glaring for sight ; and 
the colouring of the surrounding scene was 
strange, and totally altered in tone and tint. 

" Hurra, Sir Clavileno, my boy ! here we 
are again !— once more in the world ! Who 
can say now that we have not done as much 
as Orpheus, ^neas, and all the rest of those 
doughty champions who ferreted out the 
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depths of ancient Pluto? But let us thank 
Jupiter we are among mortals again : — ^no 
more coal-pits say I — see what an abominable 
mess we are in ! We have been more than 
three thousand feet over old Snowdon high in 
the air ; and we have be^ti more than seven 
hundred feet down into the bowels of the 
earth : — ^this is range enough for upwards and 
downwards — ^we will now jog on horizontally, 
although we have already done that for more 
than 1000 miles. Come on, then — no more 
mountains — ^no more coal-pits — come on, my 
hearty !" 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

'* Ite domum/' 

Virgil. 



An interesting vestige of antiquity is situ- 
ated about three miles south of Trentham, 
the seat of his grace the Duke of Sutherland ; 
and close to which the great Birmingham and 
Liverpool road runs. Ulfercester, or Berry 
Bank, as it is now called, is a bold, conical 
hill, rising about 300 feet immediately from 
the banks of the Trent : its . summit is encir- 
cled by a dry ditch or foss-way, elliptical in 
figure, and whose diameters are 217 yards, 
by 346 — Sir Clavileno measured them and 
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a tumulus said to contain King Wolfere, is still 
distinguishable on the most elevated point. 
This place was often the residence of Wolfere, 
king of Mercia, who began to reign in the 
year 659: — ^and it is remarkable as having 
been his abode at the time he slew his two 
sons for embracing Christianity — and relative 
to which event there still exist many legends 
in the neighbourhood. 

Queen Ermanilda, their mother, raised a 
tomb over their united grave, and founded a 
nunnery near it: but few traces are now 
visible of the original stone abbey, in the 
town of Stone, except a tottering wall or two, 
and a mouldering Saxon archway. 

It was not until die 13th of November, that 
Pedestres set out, and determined with all 
speed to put an end to his wanderings, by 
returning to Devonshire :^t was at an io- 
au^icious season, and his fri^ids endeavoured 
to dissuade him from his purpose of walkisg. 
But no, no. — Come what might, he had de- 
termined not to tamii^ his former glory by 
making such an ignoble finale. He wished 
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to pay several visits on his way back : and by 
the devious conrse that this would call him 
through, he had about 300 miles before him — 
but what was that ? 

He sluxkg his knapsack over hie shoulders, 
a&d with Sir Clavileno in hand, he took the 
road to Stfliff<H*d. The party then made for 
Lichfield via Rogeley; and so cm southward 
until they came io Tamworth, the border 
town. The oasde here is a fine and conspi- 
cttous object, and is renowned in history. It 
was the r<^al residence of Wolfere, and many 
of the other Mercian monarchs. In the reign 
of Arthur, the castle belonged to Sir Tarquin, 
Lord of Tamworth; and the old ballad re- 
cords a fiimous battle fought between him 
and Sir Launcelot du Lake, in which the 
latter was victorious, and liberated from the 
dungeom» no less than forty-four fitmous 
faiights of the round table, who had been 
liiflhoaMmrably it&prisoned. 

** Tbntf couched their spean, their horses ran, 
As tho' there had heen thunder ; 
They struck each others' shields so fierce, 
Their spears hoth flew asunder. 
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** Their hmm^ bacH broke under them : — 
The knights were both astonn'd ; 
Quitting their horses, then they haste 
To fight upon the ground/' &c. 

Passing through several small Tillies, they 
entered Coventry ; and on quitting it they felt 
the supremest satisfaction in reflecting, that 
now they had really been to CJoventry, although 
they had not been sent there. 

After having taken a step aside to Dun- 
church, in order that he might make a morn- 
ing call on a friend who then resided there, 
Pedestres walked to Kenilworth to look at 
the castle, and fancy he saw Elizabeth in all 
her pageantry, so beautifully described by Sir 
Walter Scott. 

The magnificent towers, and battlemented 
turrets of Warwick next delighted the eyes 
and the hearts of the wanderers : and at the 
distance of eight miles from this town they 
entered Stratford-on-Avon, — for they had been 
directing their pilgrimage to the tomb of the 
great Shakspeare ever since they started from 
Stafibrdshire, They first visited the church, 
to contemplate the man '^ who exhausted 
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worlds, and then invented new." The right- 
hand of the bust in the monument once held 
a pen ; but some sacrilegious villain has filched 
it away. On the slab which covers Shak- 
speare's remains are graved the following 
lines, — ^written, as it is said, by the bard him- 
self. 

" GOOD FRIEND FOR JESUS' SAKE FORBEARE 
TO DIGG THE DVST ENCLOSED liEARE ; 
BLESE BE Y MAN Y SPARES TIES STONES, 
AND CVRST BE HE Y MOVES MY BONES." 

The house wherein this " man of wax" died, 
was pulled down some years ago, and its site 
is now occupied by the town-hall : — but the 
humble dwelling in which the sun of wit rose, 
is still in being, and is the attraction hither 
from far distant climes. On a large painted 
tablet on the outside, the eye is attracted by 
the announcement — 



THE IMMORTAL 

SHAKSPEARE 
was bom in this house. 
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The lower room was formerly a buteher^s 
tkop ; and the apartment over it, and with a 
latticed window looking towards the street, 10 
the one in which be first looked rouud at the 
world. The walls and ceiling are thickly in* 
scribed by hundreds — ay, thousands of naaiies 
— illustrious, noble, foreign, and domestic 
Near the chimney, about three feet from the 
ground, and written in pencil, we have, " Wil- 
liam, Duke of Clarence :" — " Schiller," on the 
other side of the room : — and numberless 
others distributed in every comer. On the 
pages of a book, kept purposely for visitors to 
write their names in, we observed the words, 
** Sir Walter Scott;" — and elsewhere we saw 
" Washington Irving," with a verse relative 
to the places of the birth and death of the 
poet, and which by permission we copied : — 

** Of mighty Shakspeare's birth the room we see ; 
nkat where he died, in vain to find we try *. 
Useless the search — for all immortal he : — 
And those who are Immortal never dip !" 

With pleasure we could dwell long on this 
subject ; but as we can of course advance no- 
thing beyond what has been often so fondly 
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dwelt on by others, we may as well proceed 
on our homeward course* 

Oxford is the next place for which we must 
make. After passing through Wellsboume 
and Kineton, Sir Clavileno led his friend 
over Edge Hill, where a bloody engagement 
took place nearly two hundred years ago be- 
tween the Royalists and the Roundheads ; and 
which has since been called the battle of 
Edge Hill. From Banbury they went to 
Woodstock, and thought of old Sir Harry Lee 
and Alice, as they strolled through the park 
of Blenheim : — and the next day saw them in 
the great city of Oxford. 

What will the reader think if I tell him 
diat Pedestres is now in a place that was 
founded a thousand years before the Christian 
era? John Ross, or Rous, whom Dugdale 
terms a *' famous antiquary," asserts, that a 
town was built here by Memphric, King of the 
Britons, B. C. 1000 years. According to him, 
it was at first called Caer Memphric^ in honour 
of its founder : — then it was known as Belk^ 
ft^m, from a pretty hill near it : — ^then Rhy- 
dychen^ implying in Celtic, (or Welsh^ my 
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gentle reader, if you like to dwell on that 
language,) '* a ford for oxen :" — and it was 
also called Caer-Vosseiy from Bosso, the name 
of an earl who was cotemporary with King 
Arthur. 

But let us drive on, for we feel we must not 
be long changing horses whilst travelling 
through these English towns. In Wales 
we unbuckled the traces, and baited our 
cattle without hurry or desire for great ex- 
pedition : but then our tour was chieidy 
designed for the land of slaty mountains — 
and so we delayed with reason. — Come 
coachy ! — ^all right. — put 'em along — whist ! 
whist ! — ^keep an eye upon that oS leader — 
chit ! chit ! — ^hold up my lads while you go 
over the stones — steady, steady — come, this 
is better — ^now this is what I call going over 
the ground in style — ^whist! whist!- — 

They first made for Appleton, a village 
about six miles from Oxford, to call on a 
Sidmouth friend; and then turned about so 
as in time to make Cheltenham — ^for they 
had friends there, whom they very much 
wished to see. Had there existed no in* 
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ducement to go to the latter place, they 
would probably have held on their course 
southward, and taken a peep at Stonehenge : 
but notwithstanding these great stones have 
long been their desire, yet still, friends come 
before great stones, and great stones come 
after. 

Chit, chit ! — drive on, my lads ! — snach ! — 
Touch 'em up there — snack! — dang it, how they 
caper at the feel of the whip ! — ^never mind, 
put 'em along. 

They walked to the town of Witney, great 
in blanket &me ; — to Burfort and Northleach : 
and when they were within five miles of 
Cheltenham, it came on to rain as if Jupiter 
and all his household in the skies, had begun 
to cry and shed tears might and main. No 
matter — they had only walked from North- 
leach that day, and they were determined to 
get over the five miles before dark. In en- 
deavouring to make a short cut, they lost their 
way ; and then, as a pis oiler ^ with much in- 
dependence and defiance of all laws against 
trespassers, they broke over hedges and 
ditches, and made direct for the town which 
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they saw ^*far off at a distance,*' Saymg 
only Snowdon, never did Sir Clayileno take his 
patron over a more arduous tract of mother 
earth : not even saving l^owdon, never did 
he get snch a thorough ducking from the rain. 
They tarried no longer here than two n^hts 
and one day, and then started afresh. 

Oee up my lads! — ^go it i^in — ^whist, 
whist 1 — come, here's a nice bit of road — put 
'em along at a good round pace — ^we shall be 
behind time directly ! 

The country was bleak, dreary, and barren to 
Gloucester : they stayed only two or three 
hours there, just to see a few of the finest 
objects; and throw grist into the mill. Pe- 
destres entered an hotel; and whether he 
was a little tired — or whether he sat down 
too violently— or whether the chair into which 
he threw himself had not been made for per- 
sons of his weight— ^r whether the chair was 
old and rotten— or whether — or whether, as 
you justly observe— or whether — ^but so it was, 
tiiat in one instant there was an awAil n<Mse, 
and in the next the whole house was in terror 
to know what could have happened. He 
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threw himself carelessly into a large chair, 
that, by its make, ia the first place, was not 
modem ; and in the second, by its enduring 
proximity to a large fire in a dry room, had 
become brittle and weak. Crash ! — dash /— 
bangi — rap! ^^lashl smuhl-- crush! — crash I 
-^First of all the bottom went through, 
and, by sinking into the frame, he became 
doubled up like a pocket boot-jack, with his 
* knees against his nose. Soon, however, the 
frame burst open-^the legs gave way — ^the 
arms — ^the back — and sir knight, his lord, and 
the wonki^eaten fragments, all lay on the floor 
together.^— The door of the apartment flew 
op^i — ^in dashed landlord, hostess, waiters, 
chambermaids, and heaven knows who and 
what else : — ^but they had come too late to see 
the fun-- they should have been cme minute 
sooner. 

Things after a space having been put to 
rights, they again took the high road. 

Kim aup ! — chit, chit ! — that leader is frac- 
tious — snachl — ^never spare him — ^touch him 
up^^fortius vtere hms — keep a stiff rein. — 

The church and tower of the town of Berke^ 
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ley seem to have had a quarrel and parted 
company: the latter stands alone in the 
churchyard like an obelisk, at about sixty 
yards north of the church. The castle is fine 
to look at and bold in appearance, but by no 
means so picturesquely situated as many castles 
we have seen during our tour. It contains 
many interesting relics of antiquity; and 
famous as being the place wherein Edward 
the second was murdered. There are some 
beautiful ruins of a castle at Thornbury, a 
town seven miles from Berkeley, very prettily 
situated near the waters of the Bristol Channel. 
They next arrived at Clifton where they had 
been nearly eight months before : and since 
they quitted it for Chepstow, they had made 
a circuit of more than 1200 miles — call that 
nothing ? — twelve hundred miles ! 

We have nothing particularly to say about 
Clifton or its enchanting rocks — ^for all the 
world knows Clifton. 

Kim aup then ! — drive on — ^we shall be 
home in five minutes at this rate. — 

Before arriving at Bridgewater, they passed 
several plantations of the teazle. This plant 
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is chiefly cultivated in the neighbourhood, and 
sent into Yorkshire and other districts, there 
to be used in the carding of cloth. We have 
often seen six or seven teazle-carts passing 
through Staffordshire in their way northwards 
to the factories. Cloth was manufactured and 
worn in England in the reign of Richard I.; — 
but the teazle was not cultivated to any extent, 
until the time of Edward III. It is now 
grown in several counties with tolerable suc- 
cess: but it was planted, and its growth 
encouraged, first in the county of Somerset. 

It rained like old fury when they approached 
Bridgewater — ^nothing to Cheltenham though — 
but they entered a temple of *• the nimble god" 
and paid homage to the dreaminess of Morpheus 
till the next morning . They threaded the village 
of Enmore, and making over a high hill, on 
which stands the shell of a small round tower 
or beacon, and from which a fine view of 
the Channel is visible on the north, they came 
to the villages of Bishops Lydeard and Hoist 
— passed through Wiveliscombe(pron. Wilscum) 
— and entering the county of Devon, halted 
awhile in the town of Bampton. During the 
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last few days they had had no weighty object 
to detain tEem on the road — no friends to lure 
them aside — and no purpose to arrest their 
onward progress in any way — and the bull's- 
eye of their target had been nought else but 
home : they therefore had pushed on at a good 
spanking pace, and since quitting Cheltenham, 
they had walked one hundred miles in a week. 
— But get on — ^there's no use in staying at 
Bampton.— — — — 

The next seven miles from this town to 
Tiverton, is perfectly Welshy in aspect. The 
road follows the course of the river Exe, and 
the rocky hills that spring up on every side, 
form a striking contrast to the tamer scenery 
that we have brought the reader through 
latterly. 

The returning truants abode a few days in 
Tiverton, and then walked fifteen miles to 
Exeter ; and, for the sake of making a call on 
some friends, they made a circuit, and went 
over Haldon to Teignmouth. Let us mention 
that this place is renowned in history, as being 
the spot where the Danes first landed in 
England, in the year 787 : — and to this day 
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there exists a tradition relative to that event; 
The cliffs that range along this coast are lofty, 
arid the soil of which they are composed is 
red marl and rock : — ^and if you should like 
to know how they obtained this colour^ — I can 
tell you. What colour they possessed originally 
is more than we know-=-nor does it signify : but 
they have been as they are, according to tradi- 
tion, ever since 787. When the Danes landed 
to take possession of the country, the Saxons 
— the then inhabitants — boldly opposed them, 
even as the Britons had opposed Caesar at Deal. 
A bloody engagement took place ; and such was 
the slaughter of the invaders, that the cliffs were 
saturated and stained with the quantity of 
blood shed on that memorable occasion ; and 
these rocks, moreover, have ever since retained 
the red stain of the Danes' blood ; and, it is 
supposed, are likely always to do so. 

Sir Clavileno then conducted Pedestres 
through Dawlish, over Mount Pleasant, and 
across the ferry to Exmouth. They slept here, 
and the next morning started on their last 
day's journey. They left Budleigh Salterton 
on the right — passed through Otterton — and 
then began to fag up the western side of Peak 
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Hill. If they were on the summit at this 
moment they could overlook all the fertile 
valley of Sidmouth at one sweep : — but they 
are not quite on the summityet, though one good 
pace might raise them so much, that they 
would be enabled to cast their eyes over the 
brow, and gaze round on well-known scenes. 
Let us by all means prevent their taking this 
one step for the present ; — we will keep them 
in this situation a little while, for we must 

bring up our accounts as we go Stand 

still, then, till we come again. 

In going over our tour in retrospection with 
the quickness of thought — that expeditious 
traveller which will traverse the whole earth 
in an instant — we see that Pedestres has 
passed over 1347| miles, since he last stood 
where he now stands waiting for the word of 
command. But in order that this point may 
be proved satisfactorily to the reader, we will 
furnish him (or Aer, our gallantry prompts us 
to add) with a list of the towns and villages 
that lay on his route, and, attached to them, 
their distances from each other. 

Well then — we set off in the first instance 
from Sidmouth, and arrived at Otterton, which 
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is 3i miles from Sidmouth : — ^thence to Wood- 
bury, 5 from Otterton — and so on. — 
In rank and file they will stand thus : — 



From Sidmouth to Otterton is . 


3^ miles. 


From Otterton to Woodbury 


5 


thence to Topsham 


3 


to Fixeter . . . . 


4 


to Stoke . . . . 


3 


to Rue . . . . 


li 


to Bickley . . . . 


6i 


to Tiverton . . . . 


4 


to Wellington (.Somersetshire] 


19 


to Bishop's HuU . 


5 


to Taunton . . . . 


2 


to Curry Rivels 


11 


to Langport 


2 


to Somerton 


5 


to Crompton Dunden . 


3 


to Street 


3 


to Glastonbury 


2 


toWells 


6 


to West Harptree 


8 


to Chew Stoke 


4 


to Bristol 


8 


to Chepstow iMonnunUhsMre] 


1 21 


to St. Arvans 


2i 


to Tintem Abbey 


2i 


to Llandogo 


3 


to Redbrook ^Gloucestershire] 


) 4i 


to Monmouth (,Monmouthshir 


■e) 2i 


to Raglan 


7 


to Abergavenny . 


8i 



I59i 
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Brought forward . 159i 

From Abergavenny to Llanellen . 2 

thence to Rhyd-y-Myrch 2 

to Mammilad ... 3 

to Pont-y-pool ... 3 

to Cromlin . . . 5 

to Newbridge ... 1 

to Maes-y-Cwmyr 4 

to Caerphilly ... 6 

to Nantgarrow ... 3 

to Upper Boat ... 2 
to Newbridge (Glamorganshire) 3 

to Uantrissent ... 5 

to Ystradowin ... 5 

to Cowbridge ... 3 

to Bridgend ... 8 

to Ogmore, Ywenny, &c. 10 
to Laleston 
toPyle 



to Margam 
to Tyback 
to Aberafon 
to Neath 



2 

• • • O 

4 

• . • <3 

Ij 

• • • «# 

to Swansea {by a devious rotUe) 1 1 

to Cross Inn ... 2 
to Llanridian .11 

to Penclowdd ... 3 

to Lloughor, or Lwghor 4 

to Uanelly iCaermarthenshire) 4 

to Kidwelly .... 9 

to Caermarthen . lOi 

to Newcastle in Emlyn . 20^ 

to Cardigan (Cardiganshire) . 10^ 

328i 
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Brought forward . . 328i 
From Cardigan to New Inn 14i 

thence to Llanarth . . . 7 

to Aberaeron ... 4 
to Llanwy .... 1 
to lian SaiDtffiread 4 

to Llanrhystid ... 2 
to Aberystwith ... 9 
to The Devil's Bridge, &c. . 19i 
to lABLiigerng iMontgomefyshif€\ 15 
to Llanidloes ... 5 
to Llandinam ... 6 
to Newtown ... 8 

to Montgomery ... 9 
to Welsh Pool ... 8 
to Uanffair . . . . 7i 
to Llanerfyl .... 5 
to Dinasmowddy {Merionethsh,) 15 
toDolgeUy . . . . 9i 
to Trawsfynydd .12 

to Maentwrog ... 5 
to Beddgelert (Caemarvonahire) 10 
to Caernarvon (circuitous route) 17 

11 
9 

14f 

8 

12 

8 

9 

14i 

12 

12 

631 J 



to Beaumaris (Anglesea) 
to Bangor (devious route) 
to Capel Curig 
to Uanberis 

Stroll over Snowdon 
to Caernarvon again 
to Bangor again . 
to Conway 
to Llanrwst (Denbighshire) 
to Uansannan 
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Brought forward 
Fh>m Llaiuaimen to Denbigh 
thence to Abergeleu 
to Rhyl 
to Rhuddlan 
to St. Asaph ^FlifUshire) 
to Nannerch iDetUnffhshire} 
to Cilcan 
to LLanverraa 
to Llanannon 
to Llangollen 
to Rhuabon . 
to Wrexham 
to Chester (Cheshire) 
to Eastham . 
to Liverpool (Lancashire) 
to .Manchester 
to Stockport 
to Macclesfield 
to Congleton 
to Newcastle 
to Trentham 
to Uttoxeter (devious course) 
to Sudbury (Derbyshire) 
to Etwell 
to Derby, &c. &c. 
to Kedleston, &c. . 
to Duffield . 
to Belper 
to Alfreton 

to Hardwick HaH, &c, 
to South Wingfield, &c. 



631i 

8 
12 

4 

3 

5 
12 

2 

3 

3 
10 

7 

5 

12 
10 

7 

32 

4 

16 

8 

19 

4 
20 

5 

n 

15 
11 

2 

3 

5 
12 
14 



to Kedleston again, and a ramble 21 



932i 
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Brought forward 


932i 


From Kedleston to Tutbury {Stafford^ 




shire) .... 


12 


thence to Uttoxeter again, (not by the 




" eamesf way) 


144 


to Trentham, &c. &c. . 


23 


to Stone 


5 


to Stafford .... 


7 


to Rugeley .... 


9 


to lichfiQld . 


7 


to Tam worth ^Warwickshire) . 


7 


to Kingsbury, &c. 


10 


to Coventry {by a devious route) 


21 


to Dunchurch 


11 


to Kenilworth, &c. 


19 


to Warwick .... 


5 


to Stratford-on-Avon 


8 


to Kineton, &c. . 


15 


to Wroxton . . 


9 


to Banbury (^Oxfordshire) 


4 


to Adderbury 


4 


to Woodstock 


11 


to Oxford 


8 


to Appleton .... 


54 


to Witneiy . 


8i 


to Burfort .... 


7 


Northleach .... 


9 


to Cheltenham (by a circuitous 




course) .... 


17 


to Gloucester 


9 


to Cambridge 


11 


to Berkeley .... 


64 


to Thombury 


n 



1222f 
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Brought forward . 


. 1222f^ 


From Thombury to Bristol 


12 


thence to Tjangford {Somersetshire) 


. 11 


to Cross 


. 5J 


to Bridgewater 


16 


to Enmore . 


4 


to Bishop's Lydeard 


^ 7 


to Hoist 


2i 


to Wiveliscombe . 


4 


to Bampton {Devonshire) 


9 


to Tiverton . 


7 


to Exeter 


. 144 


to Teignmouth 


14 


to Dawlish . 


3 


to Exmouth . 


5 


to East Budleigh . 


4 


to Otterton . 


2 


to where Pedestres has stood 


all 


this time 


3 


and» to Sidmouth . 


1 



Total . . . 1347i miles. 



We have reckoned the last mile to Sidmouth^ 
which is not yet accomplished — and it must 
not be traversed till we give the word. Stand 
where you are, Pedestres, for one little moment 
longer. 

The number of counties on which they have 
walked since last spring is twenty-two ; — ^and 
they have been absent seven months and nine- 
teen days; that is, — ^from the 24th of Aprils 
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to the 13th of December. — But it must be re- 
collected that they were not prosecuting their 
adventures during the whole of this time ; for 
they were two months recruiting in Stafford- 
shire after the cholera of Liverpool, which 
certainly made them feel very blue^ if it 
actually did not make them look so. 

Instead of fixing a metal ferrule on the end 
of Sir Clavileno — (metal is very noisy and 
unpleasant to walk upon) — Pedestres had 
fastened a short piece of iron tube; and in 
that, as the parts of a fishing-rod are joined 
together, he drove bits of wood of the thick- 
ness of the stick, and about three inches long. 
As each of these wore away by walking on it, 
he pulled out the end, and put in a new piece ; 
so that he avoided a metal end, and yet did 
not wear out the stick itself. By a whimsical 
calculation we find that he ground to powder 
about twelve or thirteen of these pieces ; so 
that during his tour he wore out upwards of 
three feet of walking-stick ! 

Now, then, I believe we have brought matters 
all up to the place where we stand ; therefore 
let*s get home with all speed. 

Gee, kim aup, my laddies ! 
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From the top of the hill they looked down 
upon the whole extent of the town and valley 
of Sidmouth : — ^there was the church and the 
tower right before their eyes — ^the Fort Field 
just as they had left it — ^The " East Indies^' 
and " Egypt " (don't be alarmed) — Fort Field 
Terrace — Fort Cottage — Belmont — Wool- 
brook — Blackmoor Hall — and fifty other 
places we will not stay to name, we are in such 
a hurry. 

Drive on — all right — ^Whist, whist — chit 
chit — take care how you go down the hill, for 
it's very steep and covered with loose flints — 
hold up— keep a stiff rein— put 'em along, 
and we are there in a quarter of an hour. 

They descended into the valley — arrived at 
the house — turned the latch of the door — 
walked in — went up stairs — Ha ! ha ! ha ! 
and then 



THE END. 
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